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COLLEGE RESIDENCE HALLS! 


EDMUND J. JAMES 
President of the University of Illinois 


The question of providing for the adequate housing of students attend- 
ing the higher institutions of learning is one which has had a very 
different answer in different countries, and in the same country at 
different times, and in the same countries at the same times in different 
institutions. When the universities in the Old World began to develop, 
it was necessary to introduce a residence hall feature oftentimes because 
the localities in which the institutions were placed had no adequate 
provision for housing the student body. In fact, it is said of more than 
one university that the number of students was so much in excess of 
any possible provision for them that they lived in tents, they camped 
in the fields, in fact in some places they burrowed into the sides of the 
hills. The students of today who complain of the lack of this or that 
or the other would be wonderfully benefited, in my opinion, by a little 
of the wholesome, vigorous, trying life of the medieval universities where 
they would really have to sacrifice for the purpose of getting that train- 
ing and education which would enable them to do their highest service 
to the community in the long run. 

We see that as a result of school development at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and other typical universities of England, not only were housing 
privileges provided by the university, or rather by the colleges which 
made up the university, but students were obliged by university rule 


’ Part of an address delivered at the laying of the corner stone of the Woman’s Residence 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, October 21, 1916. 
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to live in those houses. At Oxford and Cambridge for some time the 
universities refused to permit any students to enroll for university 
work who had not been already admitted to some college or residence 
hall for which a certain number of university graduates had assumed 
a certain kind of responsibility, and the university would not recognize 
these colleges as suitable media through which these students should 
enter the university until the colleges had provided residence halls in 
which the students should live and in which they should be under a 
certain college and university influence. It took practically an act of 
Parliament to pry open the universities so as to allow students to enter 
Oxford and Cambridge who for any reason could not get into the col- 
leges, or for any reason preferred not to enter through the colleges; and 
the noncollegiate body of students—that is a body of students living 
at large in the community as we all do here at the University of Illinois— 
is a creation of the last fifty years at Oxford and Cambridge. 

On the Continent, from other reasons, into which I need not go, the 
residence feature early dropped out as a characteristic of the great 
universities of Germany, and, to a smaller extent, of other countries. 
A few of these universities still maintain residence halls for a consider- 
able portion of the student body, but, generally speaking, the German 
universities have given up all idea of trying to provide residence facilities 
for students. 

Our own American universities, springing, as the larger number and 
more prominent institutions did, from English origins, began with the 
idea of providing buildings in which the students should live and in 
which they should be subject to the severe discipline of the university. 
That was a time when freshmen were regularly flogged for failing to 
attend the chapel, or failing to recite their lessons well. Discipline 
meant something in those days. Living in the college buildings had a 
real content which to a large extent we have lost in this western country. 

When our western schools were opened, particularly when our state 
universities were established, it was necessary in many cases to put in 
halls for students, because these buildings were located at a distance 
from towns, or the towns were so small that they could not be expected 
to take adequate care of the number of students who were expected to 
attend these institutions. 

As time progressed and the number of students began to increase 
rapidly, it became increasingly difficult to provide, either in the eastern 
or western institutions, a sufficient number of buildings to house the 
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students in college buildings, and so the number of non-college residences 
—if we may use that term—increased rapidly in all our great universities. 

The experiences of our western institutions with residence halls in 
the early days were not such as to arouse the enthusiasm of the trustees 
or the faculties for their increase. The stories which the men who 
occupied these dormitories in the early days still tell with jovial counte- 
nances and with mirthful chuckles do not convey the idea of abodes of 
quietude. The rolling of wagon wheels down the stairways, the drop- 
ping of waste water pails full of waste upon the heads of approaching 
members of the faculty or fellow students, give some indication of the 
academic peace and quiet which prevailed in these early dormitories. 

I do not know that a better illustration of this whole development 
can be found than here in the University of Illinois. When this insti- 
tution was established in 1867 the surrounding country east and west, 
down to the Illinois Central Railroad on the west and to a similar dis- 
tance to the east, was practically an open field. The villages of Urbana 
and Champaign were not large enough to take care of even the small 
number of students who repaired—I will not say flocked, as that implies 
a larger number—to this center of learning. 

One of the reasons why the University was located here is to be found 
in the fact that there had already been erected, for the housing of a 
hoped-for academy or seminary, a building which contained a consider- 
able number of rooms that might be rented to students. It was the 
first building and for a time the only building, including lecture rooms, 
laboratories, dining hall, rooms for students, and all the comforts of a 
Christian home, using that term in a large sense. 

But the students were not very much enamored of their quarters, and 
they thought far more of having what they called a good time, which 
involved noise and racket and the destruction of property, than they 
did about helping to make the institution what it ought to be. The 
lack of funds on the part of the institution prevented the erection of 
other residence halls. The conditions in the old hall grew rapidly 
worse rather than better, and when a tornado finally took out one of 
the walls, compelling the destruction of the building, I think it is not 
too much to say that there was great rejoicing among the students and 
a great relief of head and heart among the faculty. The reputation of 
this residence hall persisted so powerfully through the following two 
decades that nobody even dared to discuss the question as to whether 
the University should have a series of residence halls or not. It was no 
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wonder that Doctor Gregory was luke-warm toward the proposition, 
that Doctor Peabody was persistently opposed to the scheme of pro- 
viding residence halls, and that Doctor Draper was little inclined to 
let any movement start, so far as his influence could prevail, in favor 
of such a project. 

But time and tide change all things. The vivid recollections of the 
old dormitory and its manifold abuses mellowed out into a gentle, 
pleasing recollection of the funny sides, the amusing sides, the ridiculous 
sides, of life in the old building. In the meantime the rapid increase of 
students had taxed the limits of the two cities to their utmost to take 
care of the ever-increasing crowd. A change began to come over the 
spirit of the University in the first place, and of the outside world in the 
second, in regard to this subject. Many persons became enthusiastic 
supporters of a project to provide a women’s residence hall, or women’s 
residence halls. Some people were so enthusiastic as to maintain that 
buildings should be erected to house all the women students of the 
University. And then the question naturally arose,—if for women, 
why not for men? And again the whole subject was in a position to be 
discussed on its merits without being prejudiced by the experience which 
the old-fashioned dormitory had given. 

Here at Illinois, finally, the movement for the erection of a residence 
hall for women took definite shape, and the Legislature made an appro- 
priation of money to the University which enabled the trustees to begin 
to plan for such a building. We are laying the corner stone of this 
building today, and we are hoping, if strikes and wars do not interfere, 
that we may begin to utilize the building, for the purpose for which 
it is to be erected, at the beginning of the next college year, in Sep- 
tember, 1917. 

Of course the building, although it will be of some considerable size, 
will house only a very small percentage—probably not more than 
seven or eight per cent—of the young women who will be attending the 
University of Illinois next autumn. 

Many students do not care to live in residence halls. I remember 
that I, myself, when a student at Cambridge, after having tried the 
experience of living in the college dormitories, moved out because I 
preferred to have quiet and the isolation to a certain extent which the 
exclusive possession of a room in a private family gives. And I take it 
that there will be hundreds and thousands of young people here at the 
University of Illinois who will feel much the same way. In other words, 
if the University were in a position to erect buildings sufficient to house 
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the student body and should then insist upon all the students living in 
these buildings, I sincerely believe that we should have as much diffi- 
culty and trouble as we have had growing out of the fact that we have 
not had such buildings. There will always be a certain amount of 
formality, a certain amount of red tape, if you please, in the manage- 
ment of such buildings. They bring about a certain sort of institutional 
life which in many ways has its pleasant features, but which is very 
unpleasant to many types of’mind and‘ heart. 

The following reasons may be given for establishing a system of 
residence halls at the University: 

In the first place, the people outside may not keep up an adequate 
supply of rooms, and the prices for rooms may be excessive. I think 
this is true in nearly all university centers located in small towns like 
our own. The addition of university residence halls will tend to relieve 
this pressure and even if they do not take care of all the students, and 
perhaps of no great percentage of students, they will do something to 
relieve the situation, do something to keep the prices down to a fair 
figure. 

A second reason is that they will do something to help standardize 
the conditions of life. A student needs for his work as peculiar and 
distinct a room and equipment as the grocery man needs for his work, 
as the iron man needs for his work, as the banker needs for his work, 
and it is very difficult to get people who rent rooms to students to under- 
stand that point of view and to provide the proper kinds of furniture 
and equipment. A university residence hall can, of course, do this and 
it can thus set an example, and if a private landlord wishes to know 
what to do in the way of providing facilities for students he can simply 
ask to see what the University affords and duplicate the cleanliness and 
light, and other essential things. 

A third reason which is often assigned for the university residence 
hall is to be found in the fact that it offers a certain kind of social organ- 
ization which is not so easily supplied by the students if they live at 
random throughout the houses of the community. 

Now I am inclined to set considerable store by this. While we are 
getting our university education, our knowledge of Latin and chemistry, 
and other subjects, we ought to be getting a lot of other things that heip 
to make us civilized people. We ought to be acquiring polished man- 
ners. We ought to be acquiring a certain ability to live easily and 
efficiently, so to speak, with our fellowmen. If we fail to get this we 
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are losing one of the valuable opportunities of university life. Of 
course it is not easy to organize the life of a great community like this 
as it should be organized. And residence halls properly constructed, 
properly organized, properly administered, can do something toward 
crystallizing and helping to form and shape what may be called the 
social life of the student body. And we shall hope for some results of 
this sort from this residence hall. 

Another reason sometimes assigned is that students who have lived 
scattered about through the towns do not get in touch with the uni- 
versity spirit. Some people have come here from Chicago and St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, with very strong feelings on that subject, and 
insisted that they would not send their boys or girls to institutions which 
could not provide what they called opportunities for the development 
of college spirit. And so they have insisted upon a kind of institutional 
life which the college dormitory may develop. 

I share this feeling very deeply up to a certain extent. A student 
~ who comes to the University and lives here four years and goes away 
without having increased his desire for profitable and wholesome human 
companionship will certainly have lost one of the greatest opportunities 
which college life may bring. If he shuts himself off and keeps away 
from the common life of the students in their common occupations and 
their common ideas and common hopes and aspirations, if he lives to 
himself, becomes a hermit, of course he is not going to profit by his col- 
lege life as much as he would if he were to be a part of the institution 
of which he is a member. 

I have never, however, attributed as much importance to the residence 
hall in the development of that spirit here under our conditions as I 
should, for instance, at the University of Chicago, or Harvard Uni- 
versity, or Columbia, or Pennsylvania. We are here in this particular 
Latin quarter, in this University district, in this small segregated sec- 
tion between these two small cities, a community unto ourselves, and 
even if you have your room two blocks away from the campus and it is 
your own room and you do not share it with anybody else, you are 
still in immediate touch, in fact, you can not escape the touch of uni- 
versity life. It is not as if you were in the heart of a great city, with 
every kind of an attraction drawing you away, persuading you to come 
out of the community in which you had enrolled yourself, and to smother 
the life which this community intercourse has called forth in you. 
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In other words, the University here comprehends and includes within 
sight of the campus, so to speak, the area within which its student 
body resides. If you go to Michigan you will find its buildings scat- 
tered over a large area throughout the town. The same thing is true 
of Oxford and Cambridge, in a smaller degree. Especially is it true of 
Harvard; was formerly true of Pennsylvania. Under such conditions, 
of course the problem is quite different. But here we are parts of a 
whole, the spirit and the feeling of which every one of us realizes in 
his own heart and in his own mind. We have, moreover, scattered 
through these two towns, something like thirty or forty fraternity and 
sorority houses. These are units of light on their own account. But 
they are none the less a part of the University because they are located 
two or three blocks away from what we call the campus than if they 
were actually upon the campus. In other words, we have made by 
our growth and development the whole university region, so to speak, 
a University campus, and it is not so necessary for us, therefore, to 
attempt to concentrate our life upon the few square feet included in 
our campus as it would be in a smaller institution or in an institution 
located in a great city. 

These are some of the considerations which have entered into the 
discussion of this question from the beginning and which will continue 
to enter into the discussions of the future. 

This is distinctly an experiment upon the part of the University. I 
have no doubt that it will be a successful experiment, and that this 
policy thus inaugurated here today will be carried out more fully in 
the years to come, as things may be perfected, by the state, but I have 
no thought that the time will ever come when either the student body 
will all desire to live in residence halls owned and controlled by the 
University, or when the people of the state will be willing to provide 
residence halls for the immense number of students who from present 
indications will crowd into this great center of learning. 

I congratulate the student body and the faculty and the trustees 
upon this addition to our facilities. 

If this building is going to be nothing more than a place where a 
hundred young women can find comparatively cheap accommodations 
I must confess that I should be but little interested in it. I am looking 
forward to its being a real center of life and light and uplift to the 
entire student body of the University. I expect to see it have a marked 
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influence upon certain social standards, certain social practices and 
ideals among the young women of the University—an influence, I need 
hardly say, for the good. And if we succeed in founding it upon the 
right principles and securing an adequate and satisfactory administra- 
tion for it, I am quite confident that this will be considered in all the 
future history of the institution as one of the red letter days of the 
University of Illinois. 


A SCHOOL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


Our frontispiece shows the electric appliances now in use in the 
home economics laboratory of the University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, Miss Frances E. Lathrop, Director. The laboratory accommodates 
ten students and is equipped with an electric range, an electric plate 
with individual meter for each student, and an electric oven for each 
two students. The electric plates have proved convenient and satis- 
factory when speed is not considered. They heat somewhat slowly 
because the plate is solid metal instead of the corrugated style. When 
once heated the current may be reduced to medium or low with good 
results. 

The ovens have proved very satisfactory for all kinds of baking. 
They work especially well for roasting meats and baking of quick breads 
and cakes. The regulation of the oven is very simple and satisfactory. 
The electric range has not proved so successful, partly because of the 
expense in running it, but since the laboratory has been so well supplied 
with individual plates and small ovens there has been little need for 
the range. 

The system includes the individual meter system which makes it 
possible to regulate and control the expense. The equipment, taking 
every thing into consideration, especially the points of cleanliness 
and convenience, is very satisfactory. The average cost for each plate 
for a two hour period is ten cents (one kilowatt of electricity). The 
oven costs one-half more. 

Another typical electrical equipment is in the Home Economics 
Department of the High School of McComb City, Miss. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE DIGESTIBILITY OF STARCH IN 
TYPICAL BATTER AND DOUGH MIXTURES 


AMY L. DANIELS AND LEOLA STRICKLER 


Department of Home Economics, University of Wisconsin 


It is generally believed that unless starch is cooked it is not a source 
of food for man, since the diastatic enzymes of the body have been 
shown by various investigators to be incapable of digesting the unrup- 
tured starch grains. When, however, starch paste is heated to the 
boiling temperature or thereabout, it produces a semi-transparent, 
colloidal solution, and in this form it is readily attacked by the diges- 
tive enzymes. The explanation for the difference in the digestibility 
of the raw and the cooked form lies apparently in the structure of the 
grain, for during the process of cooking no chemical change in the 
starch has been brought about, the gelatinization being a hydration 
process, the result of the adsorption of water and disintegration of the 
grain. 

Many theories pertaining to the structure of the starch grain have 
been put forth from time to time, but the most generally accepted 
hypothesis is that the starch grain is surrounded by an outer protective 
coat, the nature of which has not been established, which must be 
injured or removed before digestion can take place, and so long as the 
grains are intact the coating serves as a protection against the influence 
of diastase.' According to many investigators plant diastases are no 
more efficient than human diastase in bringing about the initial changes 
in the integument of the starch grain. In the sprouting seed there is ap- 
parently some factor which removes the barrier presented by the coating. 

Heretofore, the usual method of distinguishing raw starch from 
cooked starch has been by means of the microscope. Raw starch from 
various sources has peculiar shapes and markings. When the grains 
are cooked in water they lose their characteristic forms, become much 
larger, and, if the process is continued sufficiently long, the grains dis- 
integrate. From this, one might reason that those grains in a given 
mixture which conform in shape and size to the raw starch grains are 
uncooked and consequently indigestible. However, a microscopic ex- 
amination of samples of typical batter and dough mixtures showed many 


1 The literature has been reviewed by Reichert: The Differentiation and Specificity of 
Starches in Relation to Genera, Species, etc. Part I. 1913. 
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starch grains which were apparently unruptured; in fact, these were so 
numerous in the samples tested as to lead one to question whether the 
form of the starch grain may be used as a means of determining its 
digestibility, for it seemed hardly possible that so large a proportion of 
starch as was indicated could be uncooked and therefore unaffected by 
the digestive enzymes. It is conceivable that, in the process of cooking 
these various mixtures, the outer coating of the grains may be so affected 
that the diastatic enzymes may act on them, and that hydration and 
disintegration of the grain is not a necessary step in human digestion 
any more than it is in plant digestion. 

Our preliminary examination showed that those mixtures, namely, 
pancakes, omelets, and popovers, in which relatively large amounts of 
liquid are used, contained a far larger proportion of swollen and disinte- 
grated starch grains than those mixtures, such as pastry, baking powder 
biscuit, and bread, which contain relatively little water. In the first 
group there is apparently enough water to bring about a disintegration 
of many of the starch grains; in the latter the integuments of the grains 
may have been affected, but in the absence of an excess of water the 
form of the starch grain has not been altered. The starch grains in 
both groups, however, may be equally well digested. This can only be 
determined by digestion experiments. 

In the investigation, samples of typical batter and dough mixtures, 
namely, pastry, bread, crackers, cakes, baking powder biscuits, pan- 
cakes, and omelets (made with eggs and flour), were dried to constant 
weights, and digestive experiments were made with taka-diastase.* 
Comparable digestion experiments were made with the various mixtures 
after each had been mixed with water and heated in a water bath at 
100°C. for ten minutes. The difference between the amount of dextrose 
obtained before and after the water bath treatment was interpreted as 
the measure of the amount of uncooked starch in the given mixture. 

In each determination 1 gram of the dried and pulverized material 
was placed in a beaker; 50 cc. of distilled water, 1 cc. of toluene, and 25 
cc. of a 0.25 per cent solution taka-diastase were added. These were di- 
gested at 40°C. for twenty-four hours in some cases and in others for only 
seven hours, after which they were heated to boiling to stop all enzyme 
action, filtered, the filtrate made up to 250 cc. and the amount of dex- 
trose determined in aliquot part by means of Defren’s gravimetric 


2 Obtained from Parke, Davis & Co. Preliminary trials produced practically no hydrolysis 
of raw potato starch. 
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method. The same methods were employed in determining the amount 
of dextrose present in the mixtures which, previous to digestion, had 
been heated in the water bath. The amount of dextrose in the original 
samples was also determined. In all cases duplicate determinations 
were made. The results of the trials are summarized in the following 
tables: 


Comparison of the amount of digestible starch in typical batter and dough mixtures 
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It should be noted that there is considerable variation in the results 
obtained in the three samples of pastry tested. In samples I and II 
the difference between the percentage of dextrose in the digestion mix- 
tures before and after the water bath treatment was found to be 22.9 
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per cent and 40.7 per cent respectively. Sample ITI, on the other hand, 
contained a very small percentage of undigested starch, only 3.4 per 
cent. The explanation of the difference in the results undoubtedly lies 
in the fact that the samples were prepared and baked under different 
conditions. Samples I and II were baked until the crusts were flaky, 
but not brown; in fact, the skilled cook would have pronounced them 
insufficiently cooked. Sample III, which contained the smallest per- 
centage of undigested starch was well baked, if one may judge by the 
golden brown color. The microscopic examination of the pastry showed 
that in all cases the starch grains had been apparently unaffected by the 
baking processes. There was no evidence of gelatinization or disinte- 
gration of the starch grains. 

It is generally believed that pastry is difficult to digest, the reason 
sometimes given in explanation of this being that the fat surrounds the 
starch grains, thus preventing the starch-splitting enzymes from acting 
on the grains. This theory, however, is not well founded, for when 
pulverized samples of the pastry used in each of our trials were mixed 
with Sudan III, a fat soluble dye, and examined microscopically, the 
starch grains were found to be uncolored, while the stained fat was 
distributed in masses throughout the field. Moreover, the fact that the 
pastry of sample III, in which the usual amount of fat had been used, 
was well digested, demonstrates that the cause of digestion disturbances 
following the ingestion of pastry is attributable to some factor other 
than the inability of the digestive enzymes to act on the starch because 
the grains are surrounded by fat. We believe that the explanation 
lies, in part at least, in the fact that some of the pastry as usually 
served is insufficiently cooked. It is conceivable that pastry containing 
from 20 per cent to 40 per cent of raw starch will cause an untoward 
effect in individuals whose digestion is easily disturbed. Well baked 
pastry should cause no ill-effects, provided, of course, the person in 
question is not disturbed by a slight excess of fat. 

A microscopic examination of angel cake, pancakes, and omelets*® 
showed that most of the starch grains had been eroded in all cases. 
This is contrary to expectations since angel cake and omelet are cooked 
at comparatively low temperatures, while the pancakes are cooked for 
a short period of time at a higher temperature. In explanation of this, 


* The omelet was prepared by adding to the well beaten egg the flour and milk which 
had been previously well mixed. This was then poured into a hot buttered pan and cooked 
in the usual manner. 
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the work of Lippmann‘ should be cited. This author found that starch 
grains from various sources swell and gelatinize at different tempera- 
tures. Barley, for instance, begins to swell at 37.5°C., while arrow-root 
does not begin to swell until 66.25°C. Wheat, the starch with which 
this investigation is especially concerned, swells at 50°C., begins to 
gelatinize at 65°C., and is completely gelatinized at 67.5°C. This to- 
gether with the fact that these mixtures contain a comparatively large 
proportion of moisture is undoubtedly the explanation of the eroding 
of the starch grains in those samples, for example, angel cake and 
omelet, which were cooked at the lower temperatures. The two sam- 
ples of angel cake tested were not equally well digested, one containing 
11.6 per cent of uncooked starch, while the other contained only 4.3 
per cent. This may be explained by the different conditions under 
which these were cooked. Here, more work needs to be done on cakes 
which are made under controlled conditions. There was very little 
difference in the digestibility of the two samples of omelet tested, one 
containing 5.6 per cent of uncooked starch, and the other 6.1 per cent. 
Even though the omelet was cooked for a short period of time, approxi- 
mately 94 per cent of the starch was sufficiently changed to be digested. 
These results compare favorably with those obtained with butter cake. 
Neither sample tested contained over 1.7 per cent of uncooked starch, 
although the microscopic examination showed many apparently unrup- 
tured starch grains. 

The amount of uncooked starch in the two samples of soda crackers 
tested, varied, one containing 18.5 per cent while the other sample con- 
tained only 3.5 per cent. The crackers were made by different firms, 
and presumably the proportions of ingredients and the methods of 
mixing and baking varied. 

Apparently the starch in well baked bread is in such form as to be 
digested. With the exception of butter cake the percentage of un- 
cooked starch was lower than in the other mixtures tested. In one of 
the samples, there was no difference in digestibility between that which 
was digested after being placed in a water bath, and the sample not so 
treated. In the other two samples, there was a very slight difference, 
2 per cent and 3 per cent respectively. 

Since, in many of the batter and dough mixtures tested, the amount 
of undigested starch was so small as to be almost within the limits of 


* Lippmann, Jour. F. prakt. Chemie, vol. Ixxxiii, p. 51, 1861. 
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error of the method used, although the microscopic picture showed 
many starch grains which appeared to be unaffected by the cooking 
process, it is evident that the conception generally held that starch 
cannot be digested unless its contour is changed, must be abandoned. 
A microscopic examination of the starch grains in a given mixture gives, 
we believe, no indication of their degree of digestibility. Grains which 
had all the characteristics of raw starch were as well digested by taka- 
diastase as those which had lost all semblance of their original form. 

Further work is being done on batter and dough mixtures prepared 
under controlled conditions. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CORRELATION OF 
CHEMISTRY AND HOME ECONOMICS 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


This committee was asked to report on the correlation of courses in 
home economics and chemistry as taught in high schools. Two phases 
of the problem were presented for consideration: 

1. What facts in chemistry are essential to the teaching of home 
economics in the various courses in cooking, dietaries, sanitation, and 
cleaning? 

2. What application from home economics problems can be drawn 
upon for experimental work or illustrative material in the teaching of 
chemistry? 

The first conclusion reached by the committee is that, in general, as 
high school curricula are now planned, very little, if any, correlation is 
possible. The home economics courses are in most places electives 
which may be taken during any year, and usually without satisfying 
any prerequisites. In the general chemistry courses as now taught, 
applications are drawn chiefly from the steel mills and similar industries. 
The so-called “Household Chemistry” courses which have been offered 
have been chiefly a series of tests on foods and textiles, teaching few of 
the fundamental principles of chemistry, and making little intellectual 
demand upon the minds of the students. 
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The excuse made for such courses is that, in general, girls who elect 
home economics, and who therefore take household chemistry, are the 
poorer students. It is the opinion of the committee that the explana- 
tion lies only partially in the quality of the students. There seems to 
be also on the part of teachers of general chemistry a lack of the neces- 
sary knowledge of organic and physiological chemistry; and also a 
lack of appreciation of the real value of such material in relating the 
chemistry course to the interests of the students. In addition a thorough 
understanding of the content of home economics courses is essential in 
a teacher who attempts household chemistry. 

In the light of these facts the committee can only recommend that an 
effort be made to standardize home economics courses, to require that 
they be taken in sequence, and that certain requirements in physiology, 
physics, and chemistry be imposed. It seems advisable to put chemistry 
in the junior year. It will thus parallel or precede the last course in 
foods. The home economics teacher will then be enabled to draw upon 
the student’s knowledge of chemistry. 

The committee further recommends that the work in chemistry be 
planned to correlate as closely as possible in subject-matter and in time 
with the study of foods. To be specific: the usual course in cooking 
begins in the fall with fruits and vegetables, continues with a study of 
the other carbohydrate foods, then takes up fats and proteins. The 
chemistry of the carbohydrates, fats, and proteins is then the thing for 
which the cooking teacher finds the earliest application, and which, 
therefore, should come fairly early in the course if the chemistry is to 
be of any great value in the work on foods. To this end the following 
outline of topics is suggested for a course in chemistry. 


. Weight, measures, temperature. 
. Physical and chemical change. 
. Classification of matter—elements, compounds and mixtures. 
. The atmosphere, oxygen and oxidation. 
. Water. Hydrogen asa constituent of water. 
. Acids, bases, salts. 
. Non metals: 
Carbon and carbon compounds: oxides of carbon, carbonates, hydro- 
carbons, carbohydrates, alcohols and esters, fats. 
Nitrogen and compounds: oxides, acids and salts, ammonia, amino 
acid and proteins. 
Sulphur and compounds. 
Phosphorus and compounds. 
Halogens and compounds. 
Silicon and silicates; boron and borates. 
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8. Metals and their familiar compounds—those which find application in 
the household—sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, aluminum, iron, 
nickel, copper, silver, gold, platinum, zinc, lead, tin, arsenic and antimony. 


The essential thing in such a course is that carbon and carbon com- 
pounds and nitrogen and nitrogen compounds should come early and 
that a study of carbohydrates, fats, and proteins should be included. 
The exact order in which the subjects are taken up and the method of 
development would be decided by the individual teacher. It will be 
noted that in this outline the distinction between organic and inorganic 
chemistry has been disregarded. This may seem a radical step, but 
since such a division is chiefly historical, it does not seem sufficient reason 
for holding to the conventional sequence of subjects now found in most 
text books of chemistry, especially since it has not met our needs. 

The practical applications in such a course should be drawn from the 
problems related to the household. To illustrate, in the case of carbon 
and carbon compounds study should be made of the 


Use of carbon and hydrocarbons as fuels. 

Production of CO as a product of incomplete combustion. 

Production of CO, from a carbonate and an acid or acid salt and by heating 
a solution of NaHCO. 

Formation of carbohydrates by photosynthesis. 

Hydrolysis of starch by acids; commercial application, manufacture of 
glucose. 

Hydrolysis of cane sugar by acids. 

Digestion of carbohydrate; hydrolysis by enzymes. 

Fermentation of sugars by yeast. 

Quantitative determination of alcohol. 

Oxidation of alcohol to acetic acid. 

Simple esters, e.g. ethyl acetate, methylsalicylate, and their use in the manu- 
facture of flavoring extracts and perfumes. 

Fats: Solubility and emulsification. 

Saponification of fats. 

Use of soap as a cleansing agent. 

Effect of hard water on soaps. 

Quantitative determination of fat in milk and cream by Babcock tester. 

Tests to distinguish between oleo and butter, between cottonseed oil and 
olive, etc. 


Under the metals, besides a study of the properties of the elements 
and their familiar compounds, special consideration should be given to 
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such points as the relative value of the metals as material for house- 
hold utensils, the formation of metal tarnishes and their removal, the 
manufacture and use of glazed ware. 

In suggesting such a course the committee wishes to emphasize that 
it should call for just as great intellectual effort on the part of the stu- 
dent, and should give just as thorough a knowledge of the fundamental 
laws and principles of chemistry as any course in general chemistry. 
Although it has been planned primarily to meet the needs of girls who 
are taking home economics, it should be just as valuable for those girls 
who are pursuing a strictly “‘academic” course. It might also be made 
both interesting and profitable to boys. Are not such problems as the 
composition of foods, the changes which they undergo in digestion, and 
the possible adulterations which may affect either the pocket book or 
the health as close to the boy’s life as is the chemistry of the metals and 
guncotton? 

Finally, it is recommended that a similar course in physics be planned 
which would take up such problems as plumbing, heating, lighting, and 
ventilating; the construction of a refrigerator, pressure cooker, fireless 
cooker. This might be given during the senior year and would corre- 
late with the courses in house planning and sanitation. 

To summarize, this committee recommends: 

1. That home economics courses be standardized, and certain require- 
ments in physiology, chemistry, and physics be imposed. 

2. That chemistry be given during the junior year paralleling or pre- 
ceding the last course in food. 

3. That the work in chemistry be planned to correlate in subject- 
matter and in time with the work in foods. An outline of topics for a 
course in chemistry is suggested. 

4. That such a course should teach fundamental laws and principles 
of chemistry and should have real educational value. 

5. That it be offered not only to students of Home Economics, but to 
students taking the strictly “academic” course. 

6. That a similar course in physics be planned to be given probably 
in the senior year. 

Mary E. Moore 

WixsurR L. BEAUCHAMP 

K. C. Fitcu 

FREDERICK B. EMERY 

ELIzABETH W. MILLER, Chairman. 


Note.—The committee will be interested in obtaining expressions of opinion on this 
subject from high school teachers. 
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SCORE CARD FOR REFRIGERATORS 
Prepared by Dr. W. A. EVANS 


The following score card has been prepared for use in determining 
the comparative efficiency of refrigerators. It will be studied with 
interest in connection with the article on The Household Refrigerator 
in the December number of the JOURNAL. 

(Front of card) 








EF eT Ee TaN TOES a TE ee ee ee ae 
Name or other method of designating refrigerator. ...... 2.2.22... cece ec ee cece cee eeeeee 
iin ods CcchcKw ks edsne als Aub eah coe eNeERE Seed adenesEwadad 
PERFECT ALLOWED 
TEMPERATURE OF Foop CHAMBER een 
Rate as follows: 
be dese atackssadecweenmemeien 45 
I id db ea de Nek E OKO Re Ke ee men ele heae 43 
EE as a ne ee ee eee 36 
CS rc kc ghn aes eseeeeh che eeee ced eke sine eant 23 
I Suk can ke p deed ehDeaM seen bkbase ewan sh 9 
i ic: -<cctucw seeks Rca hnannanesed aes ea amen te 0 
Calculate proper ratings for temperatures between any two temperatures 
rated. Example: To rate 52, subtract 23 from 36. Dividel3by5. Mul- 
tiply 2} by 2. Add 5to 23. Rating for 52 is 28. 
Ice Economy - Ser 
Rate as follows: 
Ne CD II BI ccs ncisiccncsccvasevsived os 20 
ee CN CNET B cvccdvee bweccessescdceeesen 18 
NS 8 err 
OS eee 
ee CD IN LD, o iciiccwiccescansencesescnle 
Se ND Be eiccn ct cncdeecednccesvess. & 
Heat transmission factor 9. or over. vecana eae ae 
Calculate proper rating for a heat transmission a factor between any two of 
these. Example: To rateaheat transmission factorof4. Subtract 11 from 
14. Divide 3 by 3. Multiply 1 by 2. Add2to11. Heat transmission 
factor rating of 4 is 13. 
For method of estimating heat transmission factor see heading “Ice 
Economy”’ on back of card. 
HvuMIpITy 2 re 
Rate as follows: 
AE aad RAaw ORS AKA e chs enedaNt ca nabakewens 8. 
cis oGanwekicenes neues eseneesstauae ones tan 
nics dc cua andedn cake cuban eaars camnene cee 7.5 
ce Seia sod dthadue ss eNERa nhs cksn aweake rs 7.2 
DE ch ckainndn cacnn abe ea Gbadsinn ss av annee m4 6.4 
I  sAAK Aine AA eRe ERDe cane eb ed een ees erases 6. 
DR dixe corer aeuisSkceheawbehsind ion evemneihe 4.8 
DN cule din dsevbevbamesekinn she taker cec ea baeewe 4.8 
kos Cad AMEE Webi Ka dhecenw eh eveeee aaa ee 2.4 
SIE OS OER EE PEEP TOT CET 0 
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PERFEC®r ALLOWED 




















CIRCULATION OF AIR 2 eee 
If any wall of the food chamber is moist, subtract at least 2. If wall is 
very wet or more than one wall is moist, subtract at least 4. If air cannot 
freely travel from ice to food chamber and back again, subtract at least 2. 
INTERIOR FINISH of 
If ease of cleaning is perfect..................... value 8. 
If finish is hard and non-absorbent............... value 3. 
ER Re ee ee 
DRAINAGE os Sere 
enadeccteusssesucshswarennees value 2. 
Proper drainage pipes........................... Value 1, 
EXTERIOR FINISH SD Eexsasr 
Total, i) eee 
ET Cee TPES eee ee Te ee ee ee ee ee eee 
BLS tads id cube ues aarn Pub Saas ose 6 ba ea ee cae aaaaeeeie ae 
ET ee ne Ee ee eee er re rr ee 


(Back of card) 
INSTRUCTIONS TO SCORERS 


1. Temperature Test. To be entirely fair the refrigerator should be 
set near the center of a room which is free from drafts and in which the 
atmospheric temperature is kept at or near 80. The food box should 
be empty. The food chamber should be cold before the test is begun. 
The ice chamber should be approximately full. The ice should be in 
50 pound cubes. The food chamber should not be opened except to 
read the temperature. At least four readings at intervals of not less 
than one hour should be taken and averaged. 

A test under actual pantry conditions is reasonably satisfactory. In 
making a test under pantry conditions, credit the refrigerator with a 
5 per cent raise in rating if the temperature of the pantry is between 
80 and 90, and a 10 per cent raise if it is 90 or over. If the inside door 
of the food chamber is opened oftener than once an hour, credit with a 
5 per cent raise in rating. 

2. Ice Economy. ‘The food chamber should be cold at the beginning 
of the test. Weigh the ice at the beginning of the test. Weigh the 
ice left at the end of the test. For the purposes of the test, the average 
temperature of the food chamber and of the pantry for the period of 
the test must be known. Also the number of square feet of the outside 
surface of the refrigerator. 
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To get the surface of the refrigerator, measure the front, multiply by 
2. Measure one side, multiply by 2. Measure the top, multiply by 2. 
Add the three products. 

Method of determining heat transmission factor— 

Number of pounds of ice melted x 142 
= Heated transmission factor 





Number of square feet of wall x difference 
between room temperature and food 
chamber temperature 
Example: A cheap refrigerator with 39.5 feet of external area main- 
tained a difference of 18° for 24 hours by melting 40 pounds of ice. 


pot Ls = 7.99 heat transmission factor which gives the box an ice 
39.5 x 18 f ' 
economy rating of 3.2. 

3. Humidity. In making the humidity test a wet and dry bulb 
thermometer (hygrometer) is to be used. At least four readings are 
to be taken at intervals of not less than one hour. The humidities 
are to be averaged. If the tester is without a hygrometer and cannot 
test humidity, he may add 8, or a proper proportion thereof, to the 
ratings for circulation of air. 

4. Circulation of air. Note whether the food chamber can be ven- 
tilated. If it can be, give credit for that fact in ratings. Note whether 
the cold air flows from the ice to the food and the warmer air from the 
food to the ice, or the probability of such flow, continuously. Credit 
for efficiency on these points. Note moisture on walls or of salt placed 
in food chamber. If the humidity be not taken and the humidity 
rating be added to circulation of air, note especially evidence of con- 
densed moisture on walls. 

To demonstrate air currents, place lighted smudge at one or more 
points in the food chamber and also in the ice box and note the directions 
of the flow of smoke. 

5. Interior finish. Ease of cleaning refers to cleaning of the food 
chamber, and all shelves therein, the ice chamber and the drain pipes. 
Credit for removable shelves and rounded corners. 

6. Drainage. See that the trap in the drain pipe is in working order 
and that no air can enter the interior through it. 

7. Exterior finish. Value on the basis of general appearance. 
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THE OFFICE RESTAURANT AND ITS OPPORTUNITIES 


LUCY S. KELTON 
Dietitian, Larkin Company 


As is well known, many of the large business establishments nowa- 
days are providing lunch rooms and restaurants for their employees. 

This step is usually taken, not only as a welfare movement, but because 
it makes for efficiency. Hot, appropriate lunches add much to the 
general health, and so to the regular attendance of the employee. Not 
having to go out for lunch gives the employee more time for rest and 
recreation, and she is more apt to be punctual at the afternoon session, 
and better fitted for her work than if, as is so often true, she had hurried 
home, eaten lunch hastily, and hurried back to work. This is especially 
true in winter when storms and wet weather induce colds, sore throats, 
and worse troubles. It is therefore possible for a restaurant department 
to contribute quite as much toward the good health and regularity of 
the employees as the medical department does, though properly speak- 
ing these two should be one, the nurse and the dietitian both being 
under the surveillance of the company doctor. 

To furnish wholesome, nutritious food at the lowest possible cost is the 
first essential for a company’s restaurant. The menus should be planned 
to meet the requirements of the employee and there should be a marked 
difference in the menu for an office and for a factory—one needing a 
diet for the sedentary, and the other the larger quantities suitable for 
the manual laborer. 

Because these restaurants are a one-meal-a-day problem this cost is 
usually higher than it would be were three, or even two, meals served. 
For this reason every opportunity for additional service should be 
welcomed. ‘The following possibilities suggest some such opportunities: 

A delicatessen counter may be established where leftovers are sold to 
those who desire them. Employees who go home and prepare an eve- 
ning meal are very glad to take a dessert or soup or even meat that is 
ready prepared, and this gives the restaurant an outlet for food that 
might otherwise be wasted, or at least be difficult to use. 

Eggs, milk, and butter may be bought at wholesale prices and sold at 
a slight profit but below the retail market. 

With the consent of the company, and on the company doctor’s pre- 
scription, eggnogs or similar foods may be served to employees who 
have returned to work after an operation or a sickness. 
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Suppers may be served to employees working overtime or going to 
night school. 

Suppers may be served in connection with the welfare or social service 
department, since nearly every social meeting or club is more successful 
and better attended if food is served. 

Lunches may be packed for picnickers, hikers, or for those going 
on short trips. 

Although this extra work might be undertaken for the purpose of 
increasing the income and decreasing the overhead cost of each dish 
served for lunch, one soon loses sight of the motive when one sees the 
value of the service rendered in the above mentioned ways and the grati- 
tude felt by the recipients. 

Needless to say, the dietitian can also take charge of the lunches for 
persons on a special diet. An office force is not necessarily large to have 
many persons who are dieting for one cause or another, and it takes but 
little foresight to help these patients out of their difficulties. The 
manager who has diabetes is very grateful for a little variety in his 
limited diet, or a girl with colitis appreciates having somebody who will 
be interested in seeing that she has proper food; also there are many 
persons who through ignorance are not dieting but should be. A little 
personal interest and solicitude for the cases that reveal themselves 
day by day will work many cures, and thus contribute largely to the 
loyalty and efficiency of the employees. 

A dietitian has many other opportunities to advise and teach. Fre- 
quently she will be consulted by an employee as to the proper food to 
serve at a church supper or party in which the employee is interested. 
At such times a good lesson may be taught on food values, balanced 
menus, and economy. This is perhaps the most important service a 
dietitian may perform, though there are so many opportunities, of such 
varied types, constantly presented that it is hard to distinguish the 
greatest. In these and many other ways a dietitian’s work in an office 
restaurant is capable of giving her the highest satisfaction one can 
know—that of being of real service to one’s fellow beings. 
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THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


CINCINNATI, OCTOBER 24-27, 1916 


Mrs. Ann Gilchrist Strong consented to represent the American 
Home Economics Association at this meeting, and sent a full and in- 
teresting report that can be given here only in part. One needs only to 
glance over the program, with its many vital topics, to realize how im- 
possible it would be for us to give any adequate report even of such 
matters as are more or less directly related to our own work. 

Such topics as Saving Sight, Saving Citizens; Birth Control; Infant 
Welfare; the Control of Public Milk Supplies; Water Supply; Sewage 
Disposal; the Collection and Disposal of Wastes from Small Munici- 
palities; Cold Storage; and many similar ones meet one’s eye on every 
page. 

Mrs. Strong says: 

Upon those of us who were privileged to attend the forty-fourth annual 
meeting of the American Public Health Association in Cincinnati, the im- 
pression was deeply made that Home Economics in its several phases is an 
integral part of the Public Health Work. It was surprising and gratifying 
to have frequent allusion made to the necessity for instructing the house- 
wives, children, and the public in general in school and laboratory. 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, Indiana State Board of Health, said: 


Whenever the average person thinks of food inspection, or of any of our 
work in “food control,” they immediately think of food adulteration. Usually 
they stop thinking at this point. However, the matter of food adulteration 
is of secondary importance now. Adulterated food is a comparatively in- 
frequent thing. We do still have to deal with the questions of contamination, 
ilmess among food handlers, typhoid carriers, and bad sanitary conditions, 
but the important thing now is to educate the people as to what foods pro- 
duce the best results from the nutritive standpoint. 


Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, of the Bureau of Chemistry, in discussing the 
Public Health Aspects of the Work of the Bureau of Chemistry explained 
the use of the term adulteration. 


The law applies the name to certain violations which have no direct effect 
on the public health. For instance, the substitution of a cheaper, although 
equally wholesome product, for a more expensive, but no more wholesome 
and no more nutritious, product is termed adulteration. For example, a 
large manufacturer had sold a mixture of honey and invert sugar under the 
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name of honey. Chemically speaking, invert sugar is more nearly pure than 
honey. Nothing less wholesome, nothing less nutritious had been substituted. 
There was no direct effect on the public health. However it was an offence 
against the public purse—a plain case of stealing—a fraud with no relation 
to public health. This was an adulteration under the foods and drugs act, 
and is an example of the most common form of adulteration. 

Water is the most common adulterant. A large percentage of cases in 
which prosecutions are made are for the adulteration of foods with water. 

The law defines an article as adulterated if it contains “an added deleteri- 
ous ingredient.” Now, the manufacturer does not intentionally add a large 
quantity of a virulent poison. Usually we have to deal with careless con- 
tamination of food products rather than with willful offence. A food product 
is adulterated if it contains traces of lead, copper, zinc, etc. Perhaps the tin 
coating of the vessel has worn away and the lead lining has been exposed 
without the manufacturer being aware of it. The products are never-the- 
less adulterated. The law must compel manufacturers to be more careful 
in the handling of foods. 

There are a few cases of the willful addition of harmful substances to food 
products, but they are very few now. The commonest example here is the 
addition of methyl alcohol, a poison, to certain liquors. 

Another type of cases defined as adulteration is that in which articles of 
food are spoiled or have undergone some form of decomposition. This part 
of the law is capable of a very broad interpretation. In this way it is possible 
under the food and drugs act to proceed against inter-state shipments of 
milk, decomposed canned goods, and other products. 


Dr. Alsberg also spoke of a series of problems in connection with the 
nutritive value of fats and oils. We really know very little of the nutri- 
tive value of the hydrogenated oils—such products as the many cook- 
ing fats produced by hydrogenating cotton seed oil. 

Lucius P. Brown, Director, Foods and Drugs, New York City, in 
discussing the Municipal Food and Drug Inspection in large cities said 
that: 


A fairly complete census of the food handlers in New York City made a year 
ago showed 50,000 retail food stores, or about 1 to 110 inhabitants. Smaller 
cities have a large number in proportion to the population. This gives some 
idea of the problem of controlling a municipal food supply, which must in- 
clude the following: 

A. Supervision of sanitary conditions of manufacture and distribution, 
including transportation, display, and sale. 
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B. Prevention of sale of unsound foods, foods from diseased animals or 
plants, foods carrying pathogenic microérganisms, foods poisonous in them- 
selves. 

C. Prevention of sale of foods which have been adulterated, misbranded, 
or advertised better than they really are. 


The discussion brought out the importance of the selection of the 
personnel to enforce the laws. Food inspectors must be possessed of 
sanitary knowledge and common sense. They cannot be selected by 
civil service examination alone. Courses in food and drug control 
established in the state colleges would greatly increase the efficiency 
of the governmental agencies. 

Royal S. Meeker in discussing the Relation of the United States 
Department of Labor to Industrial Hygiene quoted Dr. Goldwater in 
his statement that industrial hygiene has to do with hours, muscular 
and mental strain, temperature, light, air, sanitation, wages, food, 
beverages in the home, and home conditions. 

The Sociological Section held one joint meeting with the section on 
Vital Statistics, at which the Application of the Statistical Method to 
the Field of Socio-Health Investigation was discussed by Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, New York. 

The need of careful, accurate work was emphasized and these errors 
frequently met with in the literature of public health work were criticised. 

Errors in the planning of the inquiry, preparation of the schedule, 
collection of the data. Errors in the editing and classifying of the data. 
Errors of interpretation and analysis. 

Mr. Franz Schneider, in a paper on The Shortcomings of Socio- 
Health Investigation, cited the mis-use of statistics, for instance: 


We have no satisfactory evidence of the relationship between housing and 
health, yet well-meaning persons are continually quoting statistics proving 
that certain housing conditions are responsible to a certain degree for certain 
conditions. This is not a situation demanding statistics, and certainly not 
a situation where one with any knowledge of statistical method would dare 
to dabble in statistics. 

We should carry on investigations in a scientific spirit, not in the spirit 
of propagandism of the social enthusiasts. The failure of social science to 
win recognition is a failure common to all the other sciences. We must guard 
against hasty judgments. Not many minds are of the unified type to carry 
on such investigations. However the work is so filled with human interest 
that everybody does dabble. We do not observe without passing a moral 
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judgment and so the investigation suffers. Let us have less assertion, less 
feeling, more science. Keep the emotions out of sanitary science. 


One valuable paper was on Some Recent Tendencies in Scientific 
Studies of Foods, and Their Practical Significance, by Dr. H. D. Pease, 
New York. He referred to the predictions of Malthus in regard to the 
relationship of the increase of food supply to the increase in population 
of the world, asking how can we make our food supply keep pace with 
our population? He suggested conservation of food sources, extension 
and intensifying of production and utilization in every possible direction; 
discovery of new sources of supply; more scientific use of the existing 
and of the still to be developed supply. 

The present war will necessitate utmost conservation and further 
development of the world’s food supply, and will put production and 
distribution of the food supply on a more scientific basis. 

The fundamental problem involved in the quantitative and qualita- 
tive aspects of the present supply is: more food products, better and 
more efficient handling, more economical and scientific selection of the 
diet, best methods of preserving and increasing soil fertility. 

Mr. Richard A. Feiss, the Clothcraft Shops, Cleveland, discussed 
Scientific Management and its Relation to the Health of the Workers. 

Among other things he emphasized the need of a complete medical 
department free to employees, with nurse, doctor, dentist, oculist (this 
stops inefficiency and saves time); of instruction given and work fol- 
lowed up concerning health; of proper diet, with good food provided 
and served to employees; of education and follow up work in the home. 

In a symposium on Public Health Nursing, Miss Mary Beard, Presi- 
dent of the National Organization for Public Health Nursing, made an 
interesting and forceful plea for the union of the two branches of health 
nursing, public and private. 

As to the question whether there should be different nurses for differ- 
ent purposes, such as prenatal nurse, and school nurse, Miss Beard is 
sure that more good will be accomplished by combining these various 
phases of the work and giving them to one nurse, who will then work in 
a smaller district, than of having several nurses working in larger 
districts. This involves the ‘Health Center” idea, which means form- 
ing small units in the cities cared for by one or two persons. In this 
way, since there is only one nurse in a certain district, and she is there 
continuously, she is able to become better acquainted with the families 
and their problems, and can establish a closer relation of confidence. 

















FOR THE HOMEMAKER 
WOMEN AND CLOTHES 
WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING IN THE MATTER OF STANDARDIZATION 

HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON 


At the Biennial Convention of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs held in Chicago in June, 1914, the following resolution was pre- 


sented and passed: 


Resolved, That this Convention, in full recognition of the rights and priv- 
ileges of the individual, places itself on record as heartily in favor of the 
movement for simple, becoming, and modest designs in women’s clothes. 


[t is one thing to prepare and present a resolution. It is quite dif- 
ferent and usually far more difficult to carry out its provisions. This 
particular one was referred to the Home Economics Department of the 
Federation, whose business it then became to actively promote the 
movement the resolution had recognized. But was there any real move- 
ment toward more “simple, modest, and becoming styles in women’s 
clothes?” 

A movement means that public opinion has been sufficiently roused 
so that a considerable number of people are not merely talking about, 
but actively interested in promoting the same thing. Mere agitation 
is not a movement. A movement means concerted action. 

The first thing to be determined was whether there were enough 
women desiring to be released from the tyranny of the ever increasing 
changes of style so that concerted action toward actual freedom could be 
counted upon. 

There were two groups of people whose aims, methods, and purposes 
needed to be investigated and analyzed; those who present, make, and 
sell styles, fashions, and garments; and those who choose to wear them. 
Were we, as so many believe, the mere puppets of a mad thing called 
Fashion, or did we decree that we should appear in sheathed or 
pleated, plain or flounced, long-waisted or no-waisted garments, all 
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in too short a time for even the shoddiest material to wear out? Yes, 
there was protest at this waste and misuse of valuable time, strength, 
and money, but from whom and from how many did it come? Was 
there any definite action that could be taken? 

As soon as our investigations began, we found an almost unbelievable 
amount of unrest and dissatisfaction at the prevailing condition of things, 
not alone among busy women who can no longer spend time in the 
pursuit of dress, but also in the garment trade itself. We also had 
belonged to those who fancied the mysterious influence called “They” 
resided with the makers and fashioners of our clothes. To be con- 
fronted with the incredible statement that we are “‘They”’ was startling. 
But it is true. 

Again and again have we been told that consumption is the economic 
function of the woman. Over and over it has been repeated that pro- 
duction is governed and controlled by consumption; that we choose 
what shall be grown, made, and presented for sale. And having ears 
we hear not. Yet it is so simple, so plain a fact. Production of a 
commodity ceases when the consumer or user chooses something else. 

An illustration will make this plain. Somebody somewhere made a 
Teddy Bear. It was tentatively presented for sale, that is, for con- 
sumption. Then people began to choose Teddy Bears, and the de- 
mand created a supply, while the choice seriously, in some places dis- 
astrously, affected the doll trade. Had dolls continued to be chosen, 
the Teddy Bears would not have been made. 

It is our somewhat complete failure to realize the truth that choice 
always precedes production that has led us into so many economic er- 
rors. It may be that it is not presented in the way to make the user 
appreciate that she is a free agent, while the producer to win his living 
must make what she demands. Whatever the reason for our failure 
to measure our responsibility in this matter, the fact remains that there 
are but two great fields of economic activity, namely, the making of 
things and the using of them, and it is our choice in the use of them 
that regulates their making. 

It is hard to believe, for we go into a great store and are there con- 
fronted with a huge stock of goods in which we have but slight interest. 
We are seeking a certain kind of shoe, of coat, of dress, and we cannot 
find it. We are told that we choose, yet we cannot find the thing we 
want to buy. 

Hard as it may be to accept, difficult as it is to believe, it is never- 
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theless a fact that demand does precede supply, and if an article is no 
longer chosen, its production ceases. We do not see it because the 
choice is so far away from the immediate offering for sale, and it modi- 
fies production so gradually. Things are made in view of an anticipated 
choice. 

Some of it is forced upon us, but rarely by the producers. Their sole 
aim is to make or produce a desirable commodity, that which people 
want the most, and will therefore buy. If you and I could steadily 
refuse to buy or choose that thing which we do not consider desirable, 
in place of accepting makeshifts, and taking things we really do not 
want merely because they are there, we would soon discover the strong 
and immediate effect of our influence. 

The situation in regard to women’s clothes presents positive absurdi- 
ties. On the one hand are hundreds of women all over the country re- 
belling against their unfortunate slavery to the vagaries of fashion and 
style, and bitterly complaining of those whom they feel force these 
changes upon them. On the other hand are the garment makers and 
sellers, wholesaler and retailer alike, groaning under the burdens the 
condition imposes upon them, and they lay the blame upon the con- 
sumers, the buyers, the women. Yet except in some isolated cases, 
neither side is apparently trying to do anything to change the situation, 
or find a solution of common difficulties. 

In order to understand any condition it is needful to know what 
causes it, and our attitude toward dress seems not to have been suffi- 
ciently analyzed. Years ago women made their own clothes and did all 
sorts and kinds of harder things besides. But a dress once made lasted 
for years, not alone because its material was good, but because it 
remained “in style.”” Then came other changes. Prosperity increased, 
and with it women were released from many of the privileges as well as 
the hardships of household work. Certain activities were carried out 
of the house into the industrial world; others were carried on by people 
hired to come into the home, and a wide margin of time was released for 
the woman. 

At that period there were neither colleges nor clubs for women. They 
were denied outlets for such intellectual or artistically creative impulses 
as they might possess, and the sort of civic work that now occupies so 
many was practically unknown. So, in order to fill their leisure time, a 
round of social functions was devised, and for these functions women must 
dress, not merely becomingly, but competitively, each to outdo the other. 
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We do not need to enter into the history of the Pursuit of Dress. It 
is especially well told in Dr. Mary Robert Coolidge’s book “Why Women 
Are So.” We merely refer to the fact that the things we believe fashion 
imposes on us, the constant changes in style, the extremes of fashion, 
the time and the money we must all waste simply to avoid looking queer, 
arose from conditions now wholly altered. 

Today women are offered opportunities for higher education. They 
are busy in all sorts of civic, public health, and philanthropic work. 
They have neither the time nor the strength to give to the pursuit of 
dress, and they are very openly rebelling against the seeming dictates 
of the Mogul called Fashion. Moreover, the producers of garments 
are suffering, and the workers are in the worst state of all. The most 
appalling fact the Home Economics Department of the General Feder- 
ation ascertained was the result of the constantly changing styles upon 
the garment makers themselves. 

We found this condition in the best known ready-made style houses of 
the country. Early in the year the styles for the next summer are 
presented to the large wholesale concerns. They must choose from 
these the things they believe may be most acceptable to the women the 
next summer and fall. Then they make upa small quantity. Of course, 
in the aggregate, this would mean many thousand garments, because 
they are sent all over the country, and tentatively presented to the 
women early in the spring. Meantime the workers are unoccupied. 

Then the orders begin to come from the retail houses. Such and such 
things seem to be going. The women have chosen to wear certain 
styles. The workers are called back into the factories, and are pressed 
at top speed to produce enough of this particular garment to fill that de- 
mand. It is neither a steady nor a lasting one. Within a very short 
time a slackness appears, and the factory is again depleted of its work- 
ers. Then another demand comes, and they are called back to repeat 
this process. 

There is a fundamental difference between the men’s and the women’s 
ready-made garment trade. Trousers, for instance, exhibit very little 
difference in cut or style. There are certain styles of men’s garments 
which are never out of fashion. These can always be made, because there 
is always a demand for them. The consequence is that while even 
the men’s garment trade is a seasonal employment, keeping the makers 
busy for five months, then a slack time for four or six weeks, then run- 
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ning five or six months again, with another short slack season, it does 
not exhibit the vagaries of the women’s garment trade, which is an ex- 
tremely seasonal employment, with all the evils that result from such. 

Suppose you and I were working for eight or ten dollars a week, and 
were able to do this for January, February, and March, then were put 
out of the employment with which we were familiar, at the same time 
that hundreds of other people were put out of the same employment, so 
that it was quite difficult to find anything else to do, and that we re- 
mained idle for April, May, and June. How much could you save to 
carry you through the three remaining months if you worked for three 
months on eight dollars a week? How strong and capable of working 
would you be on the kind of food you could get during those three 
months? And suppose you were called back in the hot days of August 
and September to speed up as fast as possible, because the women of 
this country had chosen to continually change the style of their 
garments? 

I want to say there are no words of condemnation that I believe too 
strong to characterize the ignorance or selfishness of the women, who 
without a thought of the people who make their clothes, are willing to 
be led by a thing they call fashion. It is ridiculous that we should lack 
the courage to as completely standardize our street clothes as men have 
standardized theirs. It will not put the dressmaker or the custom 
tailor out of business any more than the men’s custom tailor has been 
done away with because so many men wear ready-made clothing, and 
all men dress more or less alike. It has nothing to do with the personal 
adornment of a woman in her own home, in her evening, dinner, or party 
gown. She can express all the personality she desires in such things, 
but if we are to honestly think of the other woman in a fine, true and 
womanly kind of way, the time is here when all of us have to make up 
our minds that we are willing to free ourselves from the dominion of a 
belief called ‘‘ They.” 

One cannot too often say that the women choose what shall be made 
and worn. You choose. I choose. We choose. We are They. And 
if enough of us throughout this country will only realize the necessity, 
for the sake of the other woman, if we cannot think of it for our own 
selves, for adopting at least some certain forms of street suits which can 
always be made, a lot of this economic waste of time, strength, and 
money can be saved. 

There are two definite responsibilities consumers bear. One is that 
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certain things are made at all, and the other, the conditions under which 
they are made. We ought, either as home economics teachers and 
preachers, or as workers in the General Federation, not alone to realize, 
but to perform our responsibility toward others. Our own example, 
what we are doing, is never an insignificant thing, no matter how little 
influence we may fancy we have or exert. And it is an established fact 
that what women buy and use directs and modifies the procedure of the 
producing world. 

Moreover, it is our duty, as well as our privilege, to look as well as we 
possibly can. Our personal adornment, our appearance, can no more 
properly be ignored than our good manners. It is part of the actual 
business of being a woman, only there are too many who mistake the 
purpose of clothing and the reason why we must properly and becom- 
ingly select that which expresses us. 

This seems to have taken us far away from that resolution, but it is 
merely directing us toward the path the Home Economics Department 
of the General Federation had to follow when the resolution was re- 
ferred to it. We had first to determine what was actually occurring in 
this matter of dress, and what had led to the very uneconomic and con- 
stant changes of style, in order to see what could be done to accomplish 
our purpose. 

Our purpose, our aim, was and is nothing less than a freedom from a 
kind of slavery. I want to make this perfectly clear. Can we define 
freedom? Are there words to make this spiritual idea a living reality? 
Freedom is a much nobler word than liberty. We are at liberty to dress 
much as we please. 

Whether we are free to do so or not depends upon other things than 
the law of the land. Will you agree that complete personal freedom 
only comes when every inner force has been developed to its highest 
efficiency? Freedom is the result of a complete command of one’s re- 
sources, and the power to use them at will. It is an ideal, and perhaps 
has never been attained. But in the degree in which anyone of us ap- 
proaches this, she has secured her own freedom. And freedom is bought 
with a price. We are only masters of circumstance when we are cap- 
tains of our souls, when we have the courage to be free. It was Emer- 
son who said that character is our only definition of freedom and power. 

But I want to put it in another way. There is a fixed necessity of 
life to give a certain amount of time, strength, and thought to the needs 
of the body. This cannot be escaped, hence it follows that the better 
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this slavery is performed, the more freedom; the more it is ignored or 
abused, the worse slavery. Freedom represents that margin of time and 
strength left for other and better things after the necessities of life have 
been cared for. The problem of economics today is how to provide 
most perfectly for fundamentals so as to have the largest margin of time 
and strength, and money also, for the more human things. Shelter, 
food, and clothes are in the main under our control, and if I had to state 
what I considered the greatest factor in the gaining of these with the 
least expenditure of time, strength, and money, therefore with the 
greatest amount of freedom, I would say it was a certain attitude of 
mind toward the subject, a sense of responsibility, a realization that 
the use of these things involves a moral, an ethical ideal. More, it 
involves the very thing which has been voiced as the great inspiring 
spirit of club work, namely, service. For it is not enough that we voice 
moral principles and elevating ideals, and put the concrete subjects 
relating to theSe on our programs. This can avail but little, unless we 
can embody them in practical rules of conduct which we observe in our 
daily lives. Our knowledge must be converted into social standards 
to which all must conform. 

The amount of freedom we may get depends to a degree upon the 
clearness with which we can measure the relative value of those things 
that affect our daily lives, the things we choose to buy, to use, to eat, 
to wear, and to live with. And it is our failure to make these compari- 
sons, to measure, to see the thing itself in its relationship to us and to 
our surroundings that leads us to economic disaster, or a wrong attitude 
of mind. 

When the Home Economics Department of the General Federation 
began its work along these lines, it issued a small pamphlet for club 
study, from which I quote: 


There are many reasons why we urge upon all club women, not alone a 
study of this situation as it presents itself at this time, but a determination 
to meet it in sane and proper ways. First, because we earnestly believe that 
this is one of the vital steps in securing that standard of refined and womanly 
living which should mark this period of our club life. 

Second, we know it to be necessary to the lessening of the economic pres- 
sure burdening so many thousands in our great and beautiful and fertile 
land. 

Third, we are our sisters’ keepers. The habit of following extreme and 
quickly vanishing style creates great hardship for those who produce as well 
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as wear ready-made garments. The women who demand the ultra fashion- 
able in dress should be brought to consider the effects of this upon the lives 
of those who must wear what can be bought and whose clothes are worn 
until they wear out, all too quickly at the present time. 

There can be no question as to the effect and influence that the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs can have over things of this kind. This De- 
partment deeply and sincerely desires and hopes to rouse earnest discussion 
of the situation and what we can do to meet it in the best and most womanly 
ways. We believe the time is here for us to demand and secure common 
sense as well as beauty in clothing. We believe it to be essential to the con- 
tinued peace, prosperity, and progress of our country, that we who represent 
organizations and high aims should say, not one or two but all of us: “We 
stop this extravagance and absurdity in styles and changing fashions right 
here.” 

How may we do this? 


What we may do is to follow the example long ago set by men, and 
more completely standardize our street clothes. Standardization is 
not a uniform. It is a principle. Men have not adopted uniforms ex- 
cept in places where they wish to distinguish themselves from others, 
and for such purposes women have uniforms as well. A soldier’s or a 
nurse’s uniform is a mark of honor, and a woman’s street clothes should 
mark and show her nobility, her womanliness, and not her servile imi- 
tation of some one else unworthy of example. 

Some years ago the majority of well-dressed women wore plain tailor- 
made suits on the street. There should be enough women desiring 
these at all times to make such well cut and made suits what is called a 
“filler,” that is, they should be made between times in the dull season. 
But because of many things which there is not space to discuss, some 
having to do with the real art which a woman’s dress should 
evince, that extremely plain garment is not the only one that may be 
selected for standardization. There should be several selections. The 
trouble is there is now not one. We can afford to have changes of style 
and cut and certain extreme things for extreme people if only the ma- 
jority of women like the majority of men are choosing and wearing 
some one, two, or four kinds of suits or dresses. 

At the Biennial Convention held in New York City in June, 1916, 
the Home Economics Department presented what has come to be called 
the Biennial dress as one of the solutions of our troubles. The selec- 
tion of this particular dress was made by a number of men and women, 
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designers, producers and consumers, who met in consultation and felt 
it presented principles worthy of standardization. 

The factors that determined our selection of the dress now called the 
Biennial suit or Biennial dress were these. We had to select a style 
that would be becoming to any one when properly modified and adapted. 
This one is. We had to select a style that could be made either as a 
suit or a dress. This can be. It must be capable of reproduction in 
any kind of fabric; cloth, silk, light or heavy weight, thin or thick. 
And this Biennial dress has been and is made in crepe de chine, voile, 
crepe, serge, silk, taffeta, charmeuse, and so forth. The style chosen 
was arbitrarily selected by a number of people in consultation, but only 
because it conformed to certain principles, was attractive, artistic, 
good, and, moreover, hygienic. 

The actual test as to whether enough women desire this freedom to 
make it a movement, of course, will not come this year, or perhaps the 
next one, but the year after. It is not in inducing women to realize 
that standardization is a principle, and not a uniform, and that we are 
really fighting for that freedom which all crave, an opportunity for real 
self expression, but in keeping them alive to that realization. A few 
will appreciate all this means, but it is only as we win and hold the 
many that this resolution will prove to be true, and there will grow to 
be a real movement. Now there is a deal of talk, and there are for- 
tunately many throughout the country who are suggesting different 
forms of standardization and giving form to different ideas of it. But 
this talk must converge into concerted action, and there must be 
thousands of women who will purchase their street suits in the way 
men do theirs, to last, and to be like, not unlike the other woman. 

It must be done, for it is a moral, not a fashion issue. It is a civic 
duty, an ethical responsibility, which honest thinking women can no 
longer avoid. 

There is not a question but that our habiliments influence our be- 
havior. We know that. We want and need art and beauty in our 
clothes. To a degree these have been given us in the past two or three 
years. Extreme use of any style is neither art nor sense, and does not 
lead to beauty. But there have been special commendable features 
in the garments we have so recently been wearing. Freedom about 
the neck, throat, and chest is as hygienic as freedom about the waist, 
and we have had both. The plain, close fitting, sensibly short skirt is 
sanitary, economical, and convenient. Short sleeves are useful in many 
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ways, and are, when admissible, a source of great comfort and saving 
for many who must work with hands and arms at office or household. 
All of these things should be kept, and they can be if we choose that 
they shall. What it most needs is courage. Icannot doitalone. You 
cannot do it alone, but we can, and if you will, we will accomplish it 
together. 

What we need to do is to study the situation, analyze the conditions 
and its causes, and see what we may do to lead us toward a better pro- 
cedure. Our clothes should be appropriate, suitable, becoming. We 
should dress for our business, and if we are to be beautifully gowned 
we must learn to select first that which fits, or is suited to the wearer, 
and next that which fits or is suited to the occasion and to the 
environment. 

It would seem that the word we ought to use in this connection is 
decorum, that which becomes, and to select that which fits or belongs 
to the street, the house, the office, the kitchen, the opera, the social 
function, but above all belongs to oneself. 


HOME ECONOMICS FUNDS 


It is said that three-fourths of a million dollars are now available for 
Extension Work among Farm Women. This money is derived from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the State colleges of agri- 
culture, Federal and State codperative extension act funds, and county 
and other local sources. 

A part of this money is used to employ women county agents. The 
number of counties with women agents has increased during the last three 
years from 279 to 478. In addition there are employed a large number 
of home economics specialists and supervising agents having a field 
larger than the county. In 1915-16 the total number of home econom- 
ics extension workers was 600, of whom 350 were women county agents, 
the others being the supervising agents and home economics extension 
specialists of the State colleges. 
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THE HOMEMADE FIRELESS COOKER 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 771, of the U. S. Dept. of Agr., Homemade 
Fireless Cookers and their Use, issued in December, 1916, contains some 
particularly careful directions for making and using the fireless cooker, 
with several illustrations showing the details, not only of the box, but 
of the utensils. To many the greatest convenience of the fireless cooker, 
even more than the sav- 
ing of fuel, is the saving 
of time and thought, 
for foods cooked in it 
do not require watch- 
ing and may be left to 
themselves while the 
cook is occupied with 
other duties. If the 
family is away from 
home it may be used 
without danger of fire or 
over cooking the food. 

Several substances 
are suggested for the 
packing and insulating 
material. Asbestos and 
mineral wool are un- 
doubtedly the best; 
ground cork, hay, ex- 
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factory, except where 
a stone is to be used as an extra source of heat, when it is much 
safer to use non-inflammable material, such as the asbestos or mineral 
wool. A good substitute for these are the small cinders left from coal 
ashes, preferably those from soft coal, though those left from hard coal 
burned in the kitchen range will do. 

A number of recipes with explicit directions for the use of the cooker 
are included in the pamphlet. 
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SWEET POTATOES 


The digestibility of sweet potatoes has sometimes been questioned, 
and an occasional mother has refused to allow her children to eat them. 
A new bulletin, No. 468, issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture on “Potatoes, Sweet Potatoes, and Other Starchy Foods,” 
says that while not many special experiments have been made to test 
the digestibility of sweet potatoes what little work has been done indi- 
cates a degree of digestibility equal to that of white potatoes. Any 
difference in the digestibility of the protein is too.slight to be of practi- 
cal importance. 

It is also a matter of common experience that they are wholesome 
and ordinarily digest without distress. The occasional digestive disturb- 
ances that occur may be due to the common addition of large quanti- 
ties of butter to lessen the dryness, thus making a somewhat rich mix- 
ture. It has been suggested by others that the tendency to pack in a 
solid mass may be responsible for this, just as banana or cheese swal- 
lowed “in a lump” offers a difficult task for the digestive organs. In 
either case the difficulty would not lie in the charactistics of the sweet 
potato, but in its method of use. The bulletin goes on to say: 


Considering both composition and digestibility, the nutritive value of 
sweet potatoes is much the same as that of white potatoes and they are 
well fitted to occupy the same place in the diet and furnish a palatable 
substitute for white potatoes. Their characteristic and pleasing flavor has 
the advantage of giving variety. In the North they frequently cost 
somewhat more than white potatoes, but are still among the cheaper vege- 
tables. In the South they are usually cheaper than white potatoes and 
merit their extensive use. 











STUDENTS’ CONTRIBUTIONS 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STANDARDIZATION OF CON- 
DITIONS IN COLLEGE HALLS FOR WOMEN 


ALBERTA BORTHWICK 


Much has been said on the subject of whether the right kind of living 
conditions are found in college halls for women. With a view to find- 
ing what the management was and whether the meals supplied the 
necessary foodstuffs the following questionnaire was sent out to several 
college halls for women, representative of different parts of the country. 

Have you any data: 

1. As to the cost of service per person in a college hall? 

2. As to protein and fuel value furnished per person per day? 

3. As to percentage cost of different food material used per year or 
per month? 

4. As to ash content: iron, phosphorus, and calcium content of food 
served. 

5. As to entire cost of food per month or per year? 

6. As to cost of upkeep per year, including replaced china, glass, linen, 
rugs, furniture, varnish, paint, etc.? 

7. As to nutritive ratio of menu served? 

Only one answer containing any information was received. With 
practically no data as to what was being done in other institutions this 
problem was then worked out in Hamilton Hall, Montana State Col- 
lege, Bozeman, Montana. Absolutely no change was made in the 
régime or in the meals served. The problem was to work out the cost 
of food per capita per month and per day for a period of seven months, 
with the per cent of the income spent for each division of foodstuffs; 
also the expenses of operating, including upkeep and repair. The entire 
food served for eight days has been computed in calorie value, protein, 
CaO, P2Os, iron, acid, and base content. 

The division of foods has been made as follows: meat and fish, includ- 
ing dried beef, bacon, ham, fish, pork, veal, beef, mutton, fowls, sausage, 
wienerwursts, and bologna; eggs, cream, milk, and cheese; fats, 
including salad oil, lard, and butter; sweets, including syrup, molasses, 
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sugar, honey, jelly, preserves, marmalade; fruits, including all canned 
and fresh fruits; nuts; vegetables, including all canned and fresh 
vegetables; cereals, including flour, bread, crackers, and breakfast 
foods; miscellaneous, including baking powder, borax, coffee, corn- 
starch, gelatin, jello, pickles, condiments, olives, chocolate, cocoa, tea, 
vinegar, extracts, spices and yeast. 

Other divisions are: operating expenses, including telephone, pay- 
roll, fuel, ice, office supplies, soap, and cleaning powders, laundry, and 
light; upkeep, including replaced linens, glass, china, silver, utensils, 
shades, brooms, electric lights, varnish, wax, furnishings, plumbing, 
repairs, and labor for same. 

In working out the following problem all the data have been taken 
from Sherman’s Food Products, 1915 edition. No data were found for 
mineral matter in the following: canned tomatoes, canned cherries, 
canned pineapple, canned apricots, corn flakes, graham flour, jello, pickles, 
preserves, jelly, olive oil, conserves, and canned logan berries. The 
mineral content in the above would raise the average mineral content 
of the dietary. 


SUMMARY 
Average energy value per day... ............ ccc cece eeeees 2549 calories 
Average protein value per day...............00eeeceeeeeees 73 grams 
eT  cecccnsccnsevershicstocesenens 12 per cent 
cen ccceeccccuccccestasscebsnséncee 8 
I nnd cecechndenduacdvesecctecesteuses 0.7816 grams 
6 sin dace n cod etesnesocgeatuscaeenad 2.335 grams 
RN I tcas cc acvcavecccnccosacencseseseness 0.0148 grams 
RS TN GIN NE Go oo cnn sic ct ccccindseeensescnnces 10.12 
Expenditures for different classes of food 

per cent 
sca eKde kok des de eTR Rene eu ASe KL Nba a a eee ReN 32.517 
Ears chcne deebeedlschvetdatnteebucemkdcsetes cdapikedteanes 5.794 
i i E. ... . cnc peak Muaehicake ns SGN a Cees soe bkaee 8.377 
i Seat ait ease, see oo rae cee ec BAe ol ia de NRG RS 11.492 
I aia ch Sie Ske a, SARE Naa eine pS RR eR se TT ee AA 7.264 
nia Gh eee eT kM enehee de be hdeetek ek cahewesNeke deeb eae Wake 12.21 
PTL cae aGEln sph Amica Ne RS RRA ed Onbed sadekeeeben 0.275 
I 3 5 rai AB nin Win lara ah Gahrees CIN Mepis oe Oa 8.608 
NSS GiToN seas edie 5S SG wis ach Rh ee AI eee OE RR eS pak 5.347 
NY ihc tin dechnesah deseeerhenchdtennbihaseneedhsnenents 7.715 

Cost per day per capita 
DE RhAebasehinds thdendtenanS ski Uh GSR eeedaR eRe eehineeesh eacanans $0.37 
I pnciccdiccethckawireheeeGhtesetneneehvareees nen 17 
04 











EDITORIAL 


The American Home Economics Association and the National 
Crisis. The American Home Economics Association in Kansas City 
passed the following resolution: 


Wuereas, The United States is facing a national crisis which may call 
for definite service from her citizens; be it 

Resolved That the American Home Economics Association, in session with 
the Division of Superintendence of the National Education Association, send 
the following message: 


To His Excellency, the President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

SIR: 

The American Home Economics Association, the national organization 
of professional workers in home economics, asks to be enrolled by the Presi- 
dent of the United States among the associations at his command for any 
possible service, if need arises. 

Through 
CATHARINE J. MacKay, 
President, American Home Economics Association. 


This message was telegraphed from Kansas City. 

There are many things that the members of the Association can do. 
First of all they can use every influence in their power, as teachers and 
mothers, to promote that internationalism that can only come from a 
common understanding of one another’s purposes and ideals. They 
can hold before young people, in the name of the home, the vision of 
democracy and of coéperation that will lead toward peace, not war; 
and they can teach that the highest form of patriotism may be developed 
in the daily routine of work. 

Mrs. Calvin, speaking at Kansas City, said that last year there were 
17,000 home economics women in college, besides the 40,000 to 50,000 
women who have already been trained in home economics colleges. 
These are women with the ideals of service. If war comes, their train- 
ing should enable them to help in certain definite ways. It has been 
stated that while Red Cross classes for training in emergency work and 
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nursing are largely attended, those in dietetics have met in some parts 
of the country with little response. The members of the Association 
may need not only to hold themselves in readiness to supply trained 
dietitians, but to lead in giving more general instruction in food. 

Teachers and married women, without deserting their present posts 
of duty, can assist the government by disseminating information in 
regard to needed conservation, and by directing such conservation 
movements so that they will be carried out in the most effective way. 
We must know what government supplies will be least in quantity and 
yet greatly needed, so that conservation is essential, and even the 
sacrifice of personal wants may be necessary. For instance if there 
proves to be a shortage of leather in the United States, it will be neces- 
sary that soldiers be well shod, not women; if there is a shortage of cloth- 
ing material, soldiers must be well clothed though others go without 
the new garment. 

If we could convince the household of the need for conservation of 
food material we should do a service no less effective for peace than 
war. Thousands of tons of butter are imported into this country and 
yet probably an equal amount of usable fat is thrown away. It is 
said that our consumption of sugar for the decade ended 1912-13 was 
42.9 per cent greater than the consumption for the preceding decade, 
while the population for the same period only shows an increase of 21 
per cent. How much of this sugar goes down the sink when the tea 
and coffee cup with its undissolved residue is washed? 

Possibly we have no right to talk about the high cost of living until 
we have learned to use well without waste the resources at our command. 

Many Home Economics women are efficient in handling large quantities 
of food and could handle supplies at base hospitals, as English women 
are doing, and some women who have had special training in sanitation 
and health could report to their state colleges for a month of instructive 
training. 

If the call comes every woman in the United States will feel willing 
to assist in some way. Let us unite in our earnest desire that this call 
may not come! But whether war comes or whether the need lies only 
in the difficult problems that are offering themselves to the house- 
keeper of today, the members of the Association should be equally 
willing to serve. 











BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
Journat or Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


A Course in Household Aris. By LoretTo 
Bast. Durr. Boston: Whitcomb and 
Barrows, 1916, pp. 301. $1.10. By mail 
of the Journal, $1.21. 


The difficult problem of presenting a com- 
plicated subject to the youthful mind is 
found in writing a treatise on Household 
Science for the elementary grades, since 
the life of the child has no training or ex- 
perience on which to build for much of the 
scientific side of the subject, while the prac- 
tical side is rich in opportunity. 

This course in household arts handles 
the subject in an easy and simple style, 
suitable for students in the elementary 
grades, and is unusually good in helpful 
economic suggestions. The experiments are 
well chosen, and adapted to the ordinary 
equipment of the school. The chapter on 
meats is exceptionally well expressed and 
illustrated. That on “Food and the Human 
Body,” while founded on excellent authori- 
ties, is probably beyond the comprehension 
of any student in the grammar grades. 
Batters, doughs, and the connected sub- 
ject of leavens, might be treated more ex- 
tensively with profit. On fruits, the author 
deals only with the composition, classifica- 
tion, dietetic value, and the cooking of dried 
and fresh fruits. The canning and preserv- 
ing of fruits, with its opportunity for the 
discussion of bacteria and molds in this 
connection, finds no consideration in this 
otherwise very excellent book. 

EvupHemia E. Evoy. 


From House to House. A Book of Odd 
Recipes from Many Homes. By A. N. 
FURGERSON and CONSTANCE JOHNSON. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1916, pp. 291. $1.50. By mail of the 
Journal, $1.64. 


This book is a compilation of recipes rep- 
resenting the famed dishes of various house- 
keepers. The collection of recipes was made 
by a trained nurse as she went from patient 
to patient. The purpose of the book as 
stated by the authors, is to serve the house- 
wife as a “refuge from the commonplace.” 
Hence, a different organization from the 
ordinary cook book has been attempted. 

The plan of the book is that of an ency- 
clopaedia, subjects being listed alphabeti- 
cally so as to suggest a variety of ways of 
using one food material. Thus, under 
“apples” the reader is referred to other por- 
tions of the book where apples are used in 
the preparation of a dish. Such an arrange- 
ment, were it combined with a page index, 
might be of advantage but in this case 
makes it very difficult to turn quickly to a 
desired recipe. This difficulty is aggravated 
because the alphabetical arrangement is not 
always followed. For example, “calf’s head 
soup” is placed after “cheese’’ dishes. 

The subject-matter of the book lays it- 
self open to some adverse criticism in that 
many of the recipes though undoubtedly 
successful in the hands of the original owners, 
have not been carefully enough edited to 
secure good results in untried hands. For 
instance, the following quotations are typical 
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of the kind of statement frequently found 
which makes one hesitate to urge its use by 
inexperienced housekeepers. 

“Boiled Chocolate Filling: One square 
chocolate, as much milk as you need, sugar 
to taste, 1 teaspoon cornstarch.” 

“Baked Apples: Bake in a pan with one 
banana.” 

The book fulfills its purpose of helping the 
housekeeper to avoid monotony by suggest- 
ing good variety in some of the types of 
dishes most commonly used. The salad 
section is particularly good in this respect, 
variety being gained without the expense 
of much labor, but its use will necessarily 
be limited to those whose judgment con- 
cerning cooking is already trained. 

MILpRED WEIGLEY. 


Constructive Sewing. Book I. By Mary E. 
Futter. Indianapolis, Ind.: Industrial 
Book and Equipment Company, 1916, 
pp. 91. $0.60. By mail of the Journal, 
$0.65. 


Constructive Sewing is one of three books 
in the Sewing Series by Mary E. Fuller, 
Instructor of Sewing, Lucy Flower Techni- 
cal High School, Chicago. It stands out 
as unique in this field of text book 
material. It not only presents the subject 
matter in a simple and logic:l way, but 
through the use of good illustrations, ques- 
tions, and methods suggested, makes itself 
of particular value. The Students Record 
is espe ially helpful, as it provides for 
“things to do,” and suggests that the stu- 
dent keep the record. This record helps to 
secure application of the subject matter 
learned at school, and is an aid in carrying 
it into the home. 

Another valuable feature of the book is 
that it presents more than the technical 
processes of sewing. The subject matter of 
textiles is taught with the processes and in 
relation to the project being made by the 
pupil. 

The subject matter of Book I is such as 
might be presented in the seventh and 
eighth grades of the elementary school. 

ANNA M. COoLey. 


The Baby—Before and after Arrival. By 
Joserpn Brown Cooke, M.D. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1916, pp. 239. 
$1.00. By mail of the Journal, $1.10. 


This new book on the mother and child 
emphasizes the effect prenatal hygiene and 
preparedness, as well as skilled assistance 
at the time of labor, has on the safety of 
childbirth. In many ways it is an admirable 
presentation. It gives a very complete ac- 
count of the essential medical features of 
pregnancy, labor and after care, written in 
a not too technical language for the average 
intelligent woman to understand. 


We can heartily endorse much that we 
find here on the “watchful waiting’ neces- 
sary to make maternity safe. However, in 
the chapters on childbed fever and labor, we 
feel that the approach is too scientific for 
the laity and that the average mother would 
possibly become unnecessarily alarmed from 
this method of presentation. These sub- 
jects are handled less bluntly and quite 
adequately in Slemons’ The Prospective 
Mother, Sadler’s Mother and Her Child, or 
Davis’ Mother and Child, so that we can- 
not feel that Dr. Cooke has replaced or ex- 
ceeded the value of these three books as 
manuals for maternity. 

In giving the dangers to be considered in 
every maternity case, we are surprised not 
to find miscarriage included under this head- 
ing or thoroughly discussed anywhere else 
in the book. We take issue, as usual, at 
an infant feeding schedule which advocates 
two or two and one half hour feedings even 
up to four months. It is a surprise to find 
a man of Dr. Cooke’s soundness so far behind 
the views of our best pediatrists or obstetri- 
cians on the value of the long feeding inter- 
val both to the mother and the child. 


Leaving out these minor points, it is en- 
couraging to find another straightforward, 
thoroughly scientific popular book on the 
subject of childbearing, and to realize that 
maternity is beginning to be considered an 
important topic and the health and safety 
of the expectant mother a vital condition. 

DorotHy REED MENDENHALL, M.D. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Contributions to the bibliography are welcome. Please send material to the JOURNAL. 


Foops AND COOKERY 


The Intrinsic Values of Grain, Cotton Seed, Flour, and Similar Products, Based on the 
Dry-Matter Content. E. G. Boerner, U. S. Dept. Agr. [Div. Pubs. Circ.], 1916, Oct., pp. 
32, figs. 3. 

Canning Without Sugar. J. S. Caldwell, Washington Sta. Pop. Bul. 103 (1916), pp. 4. 

Some Possibilities for the Utilization of Low Grade and Surplus Fruit. J. S. Caldwell, 
Washington Sta, Pop. Bul. 102 (1916), pp. 4. 

The Inspection of Canned Foods. W. D. Bigelow, Jour. Indus. and Engin. Chem., 8 
(1916), no. 11, pp. 1005-1009. 

The Chemical Composition of Commercial Glucose and Its Digestibility. J. A. Wesener 
and G. L. Teller, Jour. Indus. and Engin. Chem., 8 (1916), no. 11, pp. 1009-1020. 

Vitamins and Lipoids in Butter and Margarine. J. DeRuiter, Jour. Indus. and Engin. 
Chem., 8 (1916), no. 11, pp. 1020, 1021. 

The Determination and Distribution of Moisture in Bread. H. L. Wessling, Jour. 
Indus. and Engin. Chem., 8 (1916), no. 11, pp. 1021, 1022, figs. 2. 

A Polariscopic Determination of Sugar in “Condensed Milk.” R. O. Brooks, Jour, 
Indus. and Engin. Chem., 8 (1916), no. 11, pp. 1022-1024. 

Estimation of Sugar in Meat Products, Particularly Extracts. W. B. Smith, Jour. 
Indus. and Engin. Chem., 8 (1916), no. 11, pp. 1024-1027. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND NUTRITION 


Nitrogen Metabolism During Pregnancy. K. M. Wilson, Bul. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
27 (1916), No. 303, pp. 121-129, figs. 3. 

The Fate of Inorganic Nitrogen in the Metabolism of the Dog. W. Caldwell and H. R. 
S. Clotworthy, Biochem. Jour., 10 (1916), No. 1, pp. 14-25. 

Nutrition Investigations Upon Cotton-seed Meal. I, Anna E. Richardson and Helen S. 
Green, Jour. Biol. Chem., 25 (1916), No. 2, pp. 307-318, figs. 5. 

The Essential Factors in a Successful Diet. E. V. McCollum, NV. Y. Med. Jour., 103 
(1916), No. 18, pp. 838, 839. 

Vitamins and Nutritional Diseases.—A Stable Form of Vitamin, Efficient in the Pre- 
vention and Cure of Certain Nutritional Deficiency Diseases. A Seidell, Pub. Health Rpts., 
[U. S.], 31 (1916), No. 7, pp. 364-370, fig. 1. 

The Growth of Rats Upon Artificial Diets Containing Lactose. J. C. Drummond, 
Biochem. Jour., 10 (1916), No. 1, pp. 89-102, figs. 10. 

Observations Upon the Growth of Young Chickens Under Laboratory Conditions. J. C. 
Drummond, Biochem. Jour., 10 (1916), No. 1, pp. 77-88, pl. 1, figs. 7. 

Acidosis in Diabetes. R.T. Woodyatt, Jour. Amer. Med. Assn., 66 (1916), No. 25, pp. 
1910-1913. 

On the Digestibility of Bread.—I, Salivary Digestion in Vitro. J.C. Blake, Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 38 (1916), No. 6, pp. 1245-1260, fig. 1. 

Review of the Literature of the Past Two Years On the Organs of Internal Secretion. 
E. A. Park, Amer. Jour. Diseases Children, 12 (1916), No. 5, pp. 477-536. 

An Experiment in the Feeding of Undernourished School Children. Clara Schmitt, 
Educational Bi-Mo., 10 (1916), No. 5, pp. 379-390. 
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HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


The Relation of Housing to the Public Health Movement. L. Veiller, Amer. Jour. Pub. 


Health, 6 (1916), No. 11, pp. 1179-1183. 
The Rural Sewage Problem. E. G. Williams, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 6 (1916), No. 11, 


pp. 1184-1186. 
Urban and Rural Control of the Fly Problem. L. M. McCormick, Amer. Jour. Pub. 


Health, 6 (1916), No. 11, pp. 1206-1211. 

Health and Labor.—Fatigue, Efficiency, and Insurance Discussed by the American 
Public Health Association. Alice Hamilton, Survey, 37 (1916), No. 6, pp. 135-137. 

Experiments During 1915 in the Destruction of Fly Larve in Horse Manure. F. C. 
Cook and R. H. Hutchison, U. S. Dept. Agr. (Div. Pubs. Circ.], 1916, Oct., pp. 19. 

Cooling Hot-bottled Pasteurized Milk by Forced Air. S. H. Ayers, J. T. Bowen, and 
W. T. Johnson, U. S. Dept. Agr. (Div. Pubs. Circ.], 1916, Oct., pp. 38, figs. 20. 

The Control of Communicable Diseases in Schools. S. Josephine Baker, Amer. Jour. 
Pub. Health, 6 (1916), No. 10, pp. 1078-1082. 

A Sanitary Study of Condensed Milk. W.H. Park, M. C. Schroeder, and P. Bartholow, 
N. Y. Med. Jour., 102 (1915), No. 22, pp. 1073-1083, figs. 10. 

The Grading of Milk in Small Communities. L. R. Williams, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 
6 (1916), No. 10, pp. 1093-1099. 

The Réle Played By the Public Health Nurse in the Control of Communicable Dis- 
eases. C. J. Hastings, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 6 (1916), No. 10, pp. 1100-1101. 

What Ohio Is Doing to Conserve Life in the Industries. V.T. Noonan, Amer. Jour. 
Pub. Health, 6 (1916), No. 10, pp. 1102-1103. 

Some Practical Methods of Bacteriological Water Analysis and Results Obtained There- 
with. A. V. Graf and A. G. Nolte, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 6 (1916), No. 10, pp. 1109- 
1119, figs. 2. 

Drinking Water on Interstate Carriers. A Condition On Steam Vessels Engaged in 
Interstate Commerce In the Sanitary District of the Great Lakes. J. O. Cobb, C. L. Wil- 
liams, and H. P. Letton, Pub. Health Rpts. [U. S.], 31 (1916), No. 41, pp. 2845-2867, figs. 16. 

The Physical Care of Rural School Children. T. Clark, Pub. Health Rpts. 'U. S.], 31 
(1916), No. 40, pp. 2759-2764. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Bedbug. C.L. Marlatt, U. S. Dept. Agr. [Div. Pubs. Circ.], 1916, Oct., pp. 12, figs. 4. 

“White Ants” as Pests in the United States and Methods of Preventing Their Damage. 
T. E. Snyder, U. S. Dept. Agr. (Div. Pubs. Circ.], 1916, Oct., pp. 20, figs. 14. 

How to Attract Birds in Northwestern United States. W.L. McAtee, U. S. Dept. Agr. 
[Div. Pubs. Circ.], 1916, Oct., pp. 12, figs. 11. 

A Study of the Electrolytic Method of Silver Cleaning. H. L. Lang and C. F. Walton, 
Jr., U. S. Dept. Agr. [Div. Pubs. Circ.], 1916, Oct., pp. 12; Jour. H. E. 8 (1916), No. 8, pp. 
418-421. 

[Report of Extension Work in Home Economics]. Edna N. White. Agr. Col. Ext. Serv. 
Circ. |Ohio State Univ.], 2 (1916-17), No. 2, pp. 15-17. 

Running Water Possible for Every Country Home. R. U. Blasingame, Ala. Polytech. 
Inst., Ext. Serv., Circ. 4 (1916), pp. 18-31, figs. 7. 

Ceramics.—The Constitution and Microstructure of Porcelain. A. A. Klein, Jour. 
Washington Acad. Sci., 6 (1916), No. 19, pp. 658-660. 




















The National Housing Association. At 
the request of the Council, the American 
Home Economics Association has, whenever 
possible, sent a representative to the meet- 
ings of such associations as deal more or 
less directly with matters relating to the 
home and its interests. During the year 
delegates have been appointed for the Na- 
tional Housing Association, Providence, R. 
I., October 9 to 11, 1916; for the Infant 
Mortality Association, Milwaukee, October 
19 to 21, and for the Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Cincinnati, October 24 to 27. 

Through a necessary change of plans the 
delegate to the National Housing Asso- 
ciation was not able to be present, but a 
report of the meeting was sent by Miss Ade- 
laide M. Abell, of the Providence Technical 
High School. 

The conference held a three days’ session 
at the Narragansett Hotel. An address of 
welcome by Mayor Gainer and the report 
of the year’s progress opened the meeting. 

An address on How to Get Garden Sub- 
urbs in America emphasized the impor- 
tance of the proper housing of the working 
man, especially the low waged worker. Mr. 
Williams said that a solution of this problem 
would do more than any other agency to- 
wards the eliminating of the drink evil and 
pauperism, and of criminality. He ad- 
vocated cottages with gardens in the coun- 
try within a five-cent fare of the place of 
employment. 

Housing and Health was discussed under 
the topics, The Government and Housing, 
The City and Housing. Dr. Fronczak, 


Health Commissioner of Buffalo, said that 
to correct the abuses of bad housing it would 
be necessary to create a healthy public senti- 
ment; obtain the codperation of various 
organizations designed for welfare work; 
utilize a complete survey of conditions ac- 
cording to districts; employ an adequate 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


force of inspectors, preferably those with 
some social experience; pass municipal or- 
dinances with specific requirements, and 
with suitable penalties for violations; post 
rules and regulations in each establishment 
for the education and guidance of occupants; 
and supervise and control by the permit 
and license system all tenements, rooming 
and lodging houses, and hotels. 

Section meetings were held on Construc- 
tion with such topics as How to Get Low 
Cost Houses, What Types of Houses to 
Build, on Housing and Health, with a con- 
sideration of Housing and Disease, and the 
Work of the Local Health Department; on 
Management, and the Organization of Hous- 
ing Work; and on Educational Work with 
Special Reference to Educating the Tenant. 

One session was devoted to the apartment 
house under the topics The Menace of the 
Three Decker, and Shall we Encourage or 
Discourage the Apartment House?, and one 
evening session was devoted to Industrial 
Housing, with John Mitchell, Industrial 
Commissioner of New York, as the speaker. 


The American Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortality. 

At the Seventh Annual Meeting of this 
Society the Secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association served as delegate. 
A large number of Home Economics workers 
were in attendance and several presented 
papers. 

Some of the sessions were medical in char- 
acter, especially that on Obstetrics and on 
Measles, the latter held in connection with 
the Milwaukee County Medical Society. 

The Session on Propaganda was empha- 
sized by the exhibit that covered the walls 
of the main audience room, an exhibit show- 
ing Infant Mortality work in many states 
and cities. 

The meeting of the department of Gov- 
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ernmental Activities and Vital and Social 
Statistics was devoted wholly to the dis- 
cussion of Infantile Paralysis, showing 
methods for its control and the effective- 
ness of measures taken to prevent its 
spread. 

Nearly every session of the meeting dealt 
directly with some phase of the rural prob- 
lem, but this was especially true of the 
section that touched most closely Home 
Economics work, Public School Education 
for the Prevention of Infant Mortality. 
Miss Marlatt, of Wisconsin, presided. The 
discussion dealt with the relation of college 
and extension courses to this work rather 
than with the public school, in the ordinary 
sense of that term. 

Dr. Mendenhall, of the Extension De- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin, 
gave an illuminating sketch of her work 
among rural women in educating the mother 
in prenatal care. She made a strong plea 
for hospital facilities for the country woman 
in every county. 

Miss Amy Daniels discussed the relation 
of baby clinic work to the class in dietetics 
and emphasized the work that the properly 
trained teacher of home economics might 
do in showing the rural woman proper 
methods of caring for and feeding the baby. 
Miss Agnes Boeing told of her few weeks’ 
experience in city hospitals after her course 
in home economics, that helped in equip- 
ping her for such work as Miss Daniels had 
described. 

Dr. Dorothy Reed Mendenhall presided 
over the last session on Rural Communities, 
Nursing and Social Work. Miss Eliza- 
beth Kelley, of the University of Wisconsin, 
presented a paper on Home Problems of the 
Rural Woman, pleading for more conven- 
iences and aids in the farm home. Dr. Lydia 


Devillbiss, Division of Child Hygiene, Kan- 
sas State Board of Health, spoke on the 
Problems of the Rural Mother in Infant 
Feeding, and Miss Harriet L. Butler dis- 
cussed Rural Nursing. 

Round table conferences and business 
meetings completed the program. 
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The Annual Conference of the State 
Agents in Home Demonstration Work 
in the South, and the members of the States 
Relations Service who are connected with 
the administration of the Smith-Lever Ex- 
tension Funds, was held at the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington, December 11 
to 16. 

At this conference reports of work done 
during the past year under the Smith-Lever 
Extension Act were made and plans for the 
extension and development of the work dis- 
cussed. 

In the fifteen Southern states there are 
now 463 state, district, and county agents in 
charge of the extension work for farm wom- 
en. This is an increase of 113 over last 
year. 

The total funds for codperative extension 
work among farm women for the entire 
United States for the fiscal year of 1916- 
1917 is $755,990.00. Of this amount $532,- 
962.00 is being spent in the fifteen South- 
ern states and represents the federal, state, 
and county funds appropriated for Home 
Demonstration Work. This is an increase 
of $165,464.00 over the total available funds 
for extension work for women of the pre- 
vious year in the South. 

Under the supervision of the state and 
county agents, aided by home economics 
specialists in the Extension Divisions of the 
various State Colleges of Agriculture in the 
South, about 50,000 girls and 25,000 women 
were enrolled to carry on demonstrations in 
their homes. There were reported by No- 
vember 1, 1916, more than one thousand 
Home Demonstration Clubs. 

These Home Demonstration Clubs are or- 
ganizations of women in rural sections whose 
members have conducted demonstrations in 
productive industries, in better cooking and 
utilization of farm food products, and in 
solving problems of household management 
and sanitation. Some notable social and 
community developments have also been 
reported. In stimulating productive activ- 
ities such as poultry raising, farm butter 
making, cojperative marketing of eggs and 
butter, small fruit and winter vegetable 
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gardening and canning, the county agents 
have had the assistance of extension spe- 
cialists. The making and purchasing of labor 
saving equipment under the direction of 
county agents has contributed appreciably 
to more efficient housekeeping. Incomplete 
reports show that there have been made 
and used during the past year 3155 fireless 
cookers, 2035 iceless refrigerators, 262 wheel 
trays, 4380 fly traps, and hundreds of other 
miscellaneous devices. The installing of 
more than 300 home water systems in 
country homes has been reported. 


Home Economics Teacher for China. 
The International Committee on Home Ec- 
onomics Teaching has received a request 
from the Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, stating that there is an opportunity 
for a domestic science teacher, who will take 
a position in a school in China. Persons 
who might be interested in such an op- 
portunity now or sometime in the future are 
asked to communicate with the Chairman 
of the Committee, Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, 
Teachers College, New York City, or with 
Mr. F. P. Turner, Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


RICHARDS DAY CELEBRATIONS 


The Normal School at Cheney, Wash., 
celebrated Richards Day for the first time, 
early in December. No attempt was made 
to raise money, as there are too many calls 
for that right now. 

A talk was given by one of the Home 
Economics students on the life of Mrs. 
Richards and the scope of the Home Eco- 
nomics work. This was followed by an 
exhibition of sewing, both old and new, 
textiles, standard portions of food, and some 
of the new mechanical devices for lightening 
housework. It was surprising that so many 
beautiful old things could be found in this 
new country. 

The last two hours of the exhibition tea 
and wafers were served by the Domestic 
Science Department. The whole affair was 
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considered a success educationally as well as 
socially, and it is hoped something big can 
be done next year. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege at Stillwater, Oklahoma, gave a 
Richards program and an open meeting to 
which the young women of the® College 
were invited. The stage was arranged to 
represent as nearly as possible the living 
room in Mrs. Richards’ Massachusetts home. 
Each girl who took part in the program 
was dressed in the style corresponding to 
the period of time represented. These 
young women told about the duties and 
pleasures of Ellen Richards. The various 
periods of her life represented were child- 
hood, girlhood, college days, work in the 
laboratory, home life, public life, and later 
years. Suggestions for the costuming of the 
various girls were taken from the photo- 
graphs given in her biography. In the last 
scene, “Later Years,’”’ Mrs. Richards was 
represented as sitting at her desk in her 
home and having an interview with two 
modern college girls, telling them of her work 
in home economics, and the future that 
she foresaw for work of this type. 

At the close of the program, the club 
voted to send $5 to the Memorial Fund as 
its contribution for this year. As this is 
the first year of the Home Economics Club 
in this College, the girls are very enthusiastic 
and a number of successful meetings have 
been held. : 


The Tempe, Arizona, Normal School 
gave a tea and candy sale on Richards Day 
which netted $17 for the Fund. 

Prior to the sale a student addressed the 
school at assembly, giving the students and 
faculty some idea of what Mrs. Richards 
stood for and accomplished. Another stu- 
dent told of the Fund and announced the 
sale to raise money for it. 


The Domestic Science Girls of Coats 
High School, Coats, Kansas, celebrated 
Home Economics Day this year for the first 
time. 
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'. The program was given in the high school 
auditorium, and in the school gymnasium 
were several booths displaying foods good 
for the school lunch box, a cereal exhibit, 
old-fashioned cooking utensils, new cooking 
utensils, old and new fancy work, home- 
made candy, gluten flour exhibit. 

At the conclusion of the program and ex- 
hibits, the domestic science girls served hot 
chocolate, pimento cheese sandwiches, olives, 
toasted marshmallow cookies, and mints. 


The Home Economics Department of 
the University of South Dakota under 
the direction of Miss Eva R. Robinson or- 
ganized a Home Economics Association on 
December 4. The following officers were 
elected: President, Genevieve Kelley; Vice- 
President Mae Wilson; Secretary, Alice 
Walker; Treasurer, Mary Clark. The meet- 
ings are to be held the first Friday of every 
month. 

Home Economics Day was observed on 
December 9 instead of December 3. An 
exhibit was held in the Home Economics 
Department. The Home Economics Asso- 
ciation served coffee, ice cream, and cakes. 
The proceeds ($10) were sent to the 
Richards Memorial Fund. 


The Institution Section of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association expects 
to hold its meeting this year at Lake Placid 
Club, Essex County, New York, June 16-19. 
The program will be arranged, as it has 
been in former years, with special reference 
to those who are doing work in connection 
with college dormitories, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, women’s clubs; to 
dietitians in hospitals, sanitaria and other 
institutions; to managers of school lunch 
rooms, and cafeterias. 

The Committee is hoping to set aside one 
day—perhaps Saturday, June 16—for some 
special talks by men interested in large 
problems like that of the commercial hotel 
and large club. With the great attention 
being given today to the housekeeping of 
the modern hotel, there will undoubtedly 
be much of the greatest interest to all 
members of the section. 


As the labor problem has been a most 
difficult one for every institution manager 
to cope with this past year, it is hoped to 
have some experts from the department at 
Washington and at Albany discuss some 
phases of the labor problem today, and a 
marked effort will be made to have several 
who have been working on labor problems 
this year enter into the discussion. 

Requests have come from many of the 
members for discussions on large quantity 
equipment. The Committee is in cor- 
respondence with several who are hoping 
to be at the meeting to present for discus- 
sion some of the essentia] points of different 
types and kinds of institution equipment. 

Under the chairmanship of Miss Lulu 
Graves, Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, prob- 
lems of special interest to dietitians are 
being prepared. Discussion wil! also be 
held on the subject of dietitian service today 
in connection with hospital units of the Red 
Cross. 

Inquiries regarding the meeting or any 
suggestions regarding topics cr discussions 
may be sent to the Secretary, Miss Katharine 
Fisher, MacDonald College, Quebec, Canada, 
or to the Chairman, Miss Emma H. Gunther, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Brief Notes. Mrs. Calvin and Miss 
Lyford of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation have undertaken a correspondence 
with five thousand teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics who are connected with the smaller 
high schools of the country. They are plan- 
ning for an exchange among these teachers 
of the best methods and materials which 
have been used by any of them. 


Miss Winifred S. Gibbs has resigned from 
the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor after ten years of most effective 
service, retaining only an informal connec- 
tion, through her students at Teachers Col- 
lege who continue to do field work for the 
office. 


Miss Alberta Borthwick, whose paper 
appears this month under Students’ Contri- 
butions, is now matron in the dormitory of 
the State College at Fargo, N. D. 











